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Nestorfans of Persfa. 
IXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. 
PERKINS. 

[Continued from p. 143.]} 


THE portions of the journal of Mr. Perkins 
inserted in the last number left him at Gavalan 
with the bishop, Mar Yohanna, who had con- 


sented to accompany him to Tabreez as his | 


Syriac teacher. On the morning of the fol- 
lowing day Mr. P. was to leave Gavalan and 
proceed on his tour accompanied by the 
bishop, intending, on the way, to call on the 
Nestorian patriarch, Mar Elias, who at that 
time was visiting the churches in the pro- 
vinces. 


Ride to Oormiah—Interview with the 
Patriarch. 


October 20, 1834. We started about 
eight in the morning, the bishop propos- 
ing to find a servant in a village near the 
city. He must be an ecclesiastic and 
able to read, because two at least are 
required in saying their prayers, there 
being frequent responses; besides, he 
would like to perform mass at Tabreez 
occasionally. We rode about twelve 


miles across soil but little cultivated, the | 


mountain closing down near the lake. 
There the plain of Oormiah begins to ex- 
pand towards the southwest to a vast ex- 
tent. It is almost perfectly level, ex- 
tremely fertile, highly cultivated, irrigat- 
ed by several streams, and covered with 
gardens, orchards, and villages. The 
city is quite to the southwest extremity 
of the plain. It was nearly dark when 
we reached it. The bishop conducted 
us directly to the Nestorian corner of the 
city, and gave us rooms for lodging in 
the church, and took an adjoining one 
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for himself—The church is a large edi- 
fice, built of stone and brick, situated on 
an elevated spot, but all, save the roof, 
sunk in the ground. The building is 
divided into several small apartments, all 
of which are entered by very small doors. 
The church itself is a room of considera- 
ble size. We found in it no images or 
pictures; but its entire walls are most 
untastefully, not to say ridiculously, hung 
with old shawls, pieces of calico, etc., of 
every conceivable color and description, 
for the purpose of ornament. The church 
is surrounded by a very ancient grave- 
yard, some of whose stones are very 
large, and all are inscribed with Syriac 
characters. In the centre is a beautiful 
fountain, surrounded by wide-spreading 
shade trees. 

The city of Oormiah is the ancient 
Thebarma, and is said to be the birth- 
place of Zoroaster. It is situated on an 
elevation of und, about ten miles 
southwest of the lake, and within about 
ten miles of the mountain. eve 
side are gardens of vast extent, sufround- 
ed and interspersed with shade trees of 
such size and in such numbers as to give 
the whole vicinity much the rye 
of a great American forest. It is en- 
compassed by a high wall and a broad 
deep ditch. The number of its inhabi- 
tants is about twenty thousand. Vast 
multitudes, some say one half of the 
population, were carried off by the plague 
that raged here four years +> the 
inhabitants about fifty are Jews,* two 
hundred are Nestorians, (the Nestorians_ 
reside mostly in villages near,) and the 





*The language of the Jews, in Oormich, so much 
resembles that of the Nestorians, that the two le 
can very well understand each other. This Jewish 
dialect is seid to differ considerably fiom the one 
spoken in Turkey. The language common to all 
classes in this province is a, Tartar dialect of the 


Turkish. 
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rest are Mohammedans. There were a 
few Armenians formerly in the city and 
in the provinces, but they followed away 
the Russians. 

The city, within, has a very venerable 
and rather inviting appearance. It has 
much broader streets, more shade trees 
and gardens, and a greater air of general 
onlin, than any city I have seen in 
Asia. In the extensive bazars, we no- 
ticed some of the best fruit I ever be- 
held. European cloths and other goods 
have also found their way there to a con- 
siderable extent. 

On our arrival at the city we were in- 
formed that the patriarch, Elias, was in 
a village four miles distant, but was ex- 
pected to depart the next day. I there- 


fore despatched our Armenian attendant | 


immediately to apprize him of my being 
in the city, and of my wish to visit him. 

21. The Armenian returned, saying 
that the patriarch would defer his depar- 
ture one day for the sake of seeing me. 
About the same time Mar Gabriel, the 
bishop resident in the village of Ardishai, 
called to visit me. He is a young man, 
about twenty-five years of age, of a care- 
less air, yet of a pleasant, intelligent, 

tic countenance. I stated to him 
the object of my coming here, and he re- 

d a most hearty welcome and 

d his own utmost co-operation, in 
the accomplishment of that object. “The 
priests of the city, in whose church we 
then were, do not receive me,” he said, 
“with much cordiality, as you probably 
noticed. Being metropolitan of this pro- 
vince, I recently excommunicated them 
for marrying men to two wives; which 
you know,” he added, appealing to me, 
“ig forbidden in the gospel.” Sanctioned 
polygamy is not prevalent among the 

estorians. 

I gave Mar Gabriel some of my New 
Testaments and spelling-books, with 
which he seemed exceedingly delighted, 
and he departed, uttering some com- 

laints against the Mohammedans. The 

estorians are all very ready to ascribe 
their present degradation to Mohamme- 
dan oppression; and, to a great extent, 
it is unquestionably true that they are 
sorely oppressed. Besides being wan- 
tonly stripped of their honest earnings, 
seizure of their children and coercive 
conversion of them to the Mussulman 
faith, are not unfrequent. Two instances 
of this kind had just occurred in neigh- 
boring villages, In one, a young girl of 
noted attractions was seized by twenty 
armed men, carried to the city, and de- 
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;;could not while she remained a Chris- 
|tian. Thus torn from home and friends, 
||she was frightened into a profession of 
|| the faith of the prophet, and compelled 
|| to become the wife of a Mohammedan. 
|The bishops of the province were en- 
| deavoring to rescue the girl, but had lit- 
tle expectation of success. Here, you 
|know, “Judgment is turned away back- 
ward, and justice stands afar off.” In 
the other instance, a boy of sixteen was 
seized and compelled to profess himself 
a Mohammedan. As soon as an oppor- 
tunity occurred, he absconded, fled into 
|| Russia, and renounced his Mohammedan 
profession. On the road to Oormiah we 
overtook this boy, slyly making his way 
home. Under our protection, he reached 
his native village, but was in constant 
apprehension of losing his life. Mr. 
Haas, being pleased with his appear- 
}ance and compassionating his condition, 
\|brought him to Tabreez with him. In 
‘|addition to these seizures, Persian law 
holds out a very strong though diabolical 
||inducement to nominal Christians here 
'|to become Mohammedans. The act of 
professing the Mohammedan religion, 
‘|entitles a Christian to the immediate 
|| possession of all the property belonging 
to his family relatives. Notwithstanding 
the force of this motive, however, to the 
unsanctified heart, the horror* of aban- 
doning the Christian faith is so great, 
that instances of voluntary conversion to 
Mohammedanism are rare. The Nes- 
torians informed me, that they had pro- 
cured a repeal, so far as they were con- 
cerned, of the statute above referred to 
respecting the tenure of property from 
Abbas Meerza sometime before his 
death; but that the governor of Oormiah, 
or his secretaries, had always so man- 
aged as to prevent their deriving any 
benefit from the repeal. I found it ex- 








* An old widowed Armenian woman, in Tabreez, 
who has been for some time a nurse in my family, 
had carefully accumulated $490, by washing for 
European gentlemen. Her son, a prodigal fellow, 
importuned her for the money; but she retused to let 
him have it, until, to secure it at any rate, and retal- 
iate on his mother, he professed himself a Moham- 
medan, He was immediately hailed as a monster, at 
every turn, by his own people; besides, the act it- 
self, on more consideration, so frightened him that he 
recanted, gave up his pursuit of the money, and 
came back to the Christian faith. Being liable to 
lose his head for the recantation, and unable to con- 
ceal himself longer, he fled a few weeks ago into’ 
|| Russia, Persian policy may be well illustrated by 
|; perusing the history of this old woman’s money. 
she committed it to a female relative for conceal- 
ment. A son of this relative learning where the 
|| money was deposited, stole the whole aum. The 

owner arraigned him before the governor of the city. 
who recovered the money and punished the thief; 
but said that an old wash-woman had no right to he 











livered to a Mussulman, who, hearing of | the possessor of so much money; he therefore took 


her beauty, had wished to marry her, but 


| one half to himself and restored her the other. This 


| happened last week. 
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tremely difficult to pacify them, and re- 
sist their importunities that I should go 
and remonstrate in person with the gov- 
ernor on their numberless grievances. 

About noon we set off for Geog Tapa 

white hill) to see the patriarch Elias. 
far Yohanna accompanied us, as guide 
and friend. It was interesting to ob- 
serve the Nestorians, as we passed them 
on the road, approach their bishop affec- 
tionately and kiss his hand. 

Forgetting the bishop’s request, that I 
should cail him and his people Chal- 
deans, I often in conversation repeated 
-Vestoriuns. He at length laughed, and 
humorously remarked, “We shall soon 
be at war if you do not cease calling us 
-Nestorians.” 

When we reached the house of the 
ketkhodeh of the village, where the pa- 
triarch was staying, we were detained 
sometiine, until a room might be put in| 
order to receive us. We were at length | 
conducted into a large roum, at the end | 
of which the patriarch was seated on 
cushions. Mar Yohanna approached him 
and kissed his hand, and then introduced 
us. He welcomed us cordially with a 
smile. I was obliged to communicate 
with him through three interpreters. He 
not being able to speak Turkish, (Arabic 
and Syriac are the languages spoken in 
the region of El Koosh,) the bishop ad- 
dressed him in Syriac. Our Armenian 
attendant communicated with the bishop 
in Turkish, Mr. Haas with the latter in 
Armenian, and I with him in English. 
Yet notwithstanding the many links in 
our chain of communication we convers- 
ed fluently for three hours, and it was 
decidedly the most interesting interview 
I ever enjoyed with any personage 
whatever. I had felt great solicitude 
respecting the impression I might leave 
on the mind of the ecclesiastical head of 
the people for whose benefit I came to 
Persia; and was very happy, as we pro- 
ceeded, to find him heartily seconding all 
I said. Soon after our introduction, the 
patriarch remarked that his people were 
exceedingly oppressed and degraded. I 
seized upon this remark as an opportuni- 
ty of making known to him my object in 
coming here. I replied that it was a! 
source of grief to Christians in America, | 
that his people were in the condition he 
had stated. He expressed gratitude for 
our sympathy. I continued, that hearing 





such to be the state of the Nestorians, 
and that they still made the Bible their 
rule of faith, exalting it above all human 
traditions, Christians in America sent 
two messengers a few years ago to as- 
certain whether these things were really 
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so; that these messengers in their report 
confirmed what had previously been 
heard in America respecting the condi- 
tion of the Nestorians; that American 
Christians then more than ever felt in- 
terested for his people; that it was their 
prayer that the Nestorians might con- 
tinue to reverence the Bible, and never 
yield to any solicitations to abandon the 
christian religion, etc.; moreover, that 
Christians in America had not felt satis- 
fied with merely praying for the Nesto- 
rians; that they remembered the words 
of the apostle, “If a brother or sister be 
naked and destitute of daily food and 
one of you say unto them, Depart in 
| peace; be ye warmed and filled, etc., 
| what doth it profit?’—and that they had 
accordingly sent me to try to aid his 
people, if he and they wished it, by as- 
\sisting them to circulate the Bible, es- 
tablish schools, prepare school books, 
ete. 

| As the successive items of this ex- 
| planation were communicated to the pa- 
'triarch, I noticed the kindling emotion 
gleaming from his countenance; and I 
had scarcely quoted the passage of scrip- 
| ture mentioned above, and fully announc- 
|ed my object, when he raised his eyes 
‘toward heaven and exclaimed, “Thanks 
be unto God, this is just what I have 
been praying for, and what we need.” 
He desired me to present his most’ heart- 
felt gratitude to Christians in America 
for sending me here with such an object; 
land he expressed the same to me for 
coming, promising at the same time to 
help me in every way in his power. I 
told the patriarch, I had brought with me 
two Syriac books, which I should like to 
submit to his inspection. They were the 
gospels above mentioned, and the Nes- 
torian spelling-book. He already had 
two copies of the gospels from the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society lying by 
|him, and he seemed exceedingly rejoic- 
ed to find mine to be of the same kind, 
| The spelling-book, too, he said, was ad- 
'mirably prepared; that nothing was 
| faulty in it, save the location of some of 
| the points; and that, he said, was a trifle. 
| He expressed a strong desire, that 
American Christians would send me a 
| Syrinc press. Ile would appoint one of 
his most learned men, he said, to devote 
his time to aid me in the preparation of 
| books: not that he would find any fault 
/with the books that had been already 
prepared for his people; but that there 








||} were many books in their language 


which it was desirable to have printed. 
| During our conversation, the great 
‘room was nearly filled with listening 
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Nestorians, who seemed enraptured with 
the idea of having books printed in their 
language. The chief man of the village 
took up the spelling-book I had brought 
to show as a specimen to the patriarch 
and began to teach his little boy (about 
four years old) the alphabet; and schools 
and B 
ing theme. 

A dinner was spread on the floor, con- 


sisting of yogoon, bread, cheese, butter, | 


walnuts, and raisins. We all ate in 
Asiatic style, with our fingers. 


in the last three years (i. . since he him- 
self revolted from Rome,) about six hun- | 
dred families, in the vicinity of FE! Koosh, | 
who were formerly Catholics, have be- | 
come Nestorians. I was careful not to) 
reproach the adherents of Rome. Still [| 
was happy to let him know that neither 
I nor my patrons were numbered among 
her sons.—Soon after dinner, I took my 
leave of the patriarch, being permitted 
to believe that he heartily welcomed me | 
to my missionary labor. My heart melt- | 
ed in gratitude to God, that he had | 
brought me to Oormiah, just in time to 
meet this man, and that I had been per- 
mitted to enjoy so encouraging an in- | 
terview. 

Mar Yohanna remained to spend the) 
night with the patriarch. Our ride back 
to the city, just before sunset, was de- 

tful. 


22. We were early awaked by the! 
priests and some of the people coming’ 
to prayers. Their services consisted of 
chanting, bowing, kneeling, and crossing 
themselves, and continued about half an 
hour. When I went out of my room, I 
found Mar Elias (the bishop, not the pa- 
triarch) from Geog Tapa, with the priests. 
He was absent when we visited his vil-_ 
lage yesterday. He is a captious old 
man, about sixty years of age, and prides 
himself exceedingly on his repeated 
learning. He gave mea formal welcome 
to his people; but [ was much less pleas- | 
ed with him, to the last, than with the’ 
other bishops. 

A copy of my spelling-book was | 
brought, and turning to the alphabet, | 
after entertaining his own people present | 
for some time, he addressed himself to! 
us. “It would be extremely instructive | 
and entertaining for us,” he said, “if he’ 
only had time to sit down with him and 
be instructed into the profound meaning | 
of each letter of the Syriac alphabet—al/; 
(a) for instance,” he said, “for Allaha, | 

od,) and for Adam (man,) and so on.” 
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ibles became at once the engross- | 


During | 
dinner the patriarch remarked, that with- | 





May, 


ished at such marvellous displays of 
learning. 


Interview with the Governor of Oormiah. 
This morning I sent the letters I had 


with me, from Sir John Campbell, the 
prince, and the vizier, to the governor. 


|| fis excellency returned an invitation, 


that I should visit him, and we imme- 
diately called. We found him occupy- 
ing a splendid mansion, and surrounded 
by numerous attendants. He is an in- 
telligent man and received us very kind- 
ly. Being told that I was from the new 
world, he replied, “Every thing is super- 
lative that comes from the new world.” 
He dealt out many other Persian com- 
pliments, of a like description. He re- 
marked, that Mr. Fraser, the English 
novelist on Persia, had been his guest, 
on his way to Bagdad, three days before, 
and had mentioned that [ was soon com- 
ing there and should bring books with 
me. I told him I had brought some 
Syriac books for the Nestorians; and 
inquired whether he thought it would be 
well to distribute books among them. 
Two moollahs sat near, and he was ob- 
viously embarrassed. With a smile, 
however, he replied, that the learned 
clergy of the Nestorians could best de- 
cide that pceint. I told him I had the 
day before seen their patriarch, showed 
him specimens of my books, and that he 
pronounced them good and suitable to 
be distributed among his people. The 
governor said, “It is then very well.” 
He himself, I am confident, would never 
discourage the establishment of schools, 
or the circulation of books, among the 
Nestorians. Like other Persian gover- 
nors, however, he is a creature of the 
moollahs. While the latter are quiet, 
the missionary can have protection and 
pursue his course; but he must always 
expect to depart from the field at their 
bidding. They watch with eager eyes, 
and sound the alarm at the least indica- 
tion of danger. A German missionary, 
who was understood to be preparing a 
book against the iienneten religion, 
came near losing his life, in Tabreez, 
two years ago. In an indirect manner 
much may be done. 

When the governor found that I had 
brought no Persian books for distribu- 
tion, he seemed to labor to conceal his 
previous apprehension. He inquired how 
| was pleased with Oormiah. I replied 





that I was highly pleased with it, so 
much so, that I might at some day like 





is own people present seemed aston-! 


to come there and reside. “Most wel- 
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come will you be,” he replied, “the whole - to us. He replied that we had al- 
city shall be yours.” He directed a/|| ready seen how the Nestorians pray, and 
house to be immediately prepared, for | now he should be most happy to see how 
our reception, and appointed a young | we pray. I read a chapter in the Bible 
nobleman to accompany us over the city || and we kneeled down and prayed. As 
to visit its antiquities. We returned to |/soon as we closed, the bishop broke out, 
the church, and had our effects removed ] “That is very well.” Observing us kneel 
thence to the house provided for us by | in different directions, however, he ask- 
the governor. ed, “Which way do you turn your faces 
Mar Elias (the bishop) soon called to|| when you pray?” We told him we were 
visit us; and several applications for || not particular on that point, as God is in 
books came from distant villages; among || every place. He seemed satisfied with 
the rest came four little boys from Geog || our answer, and merely replied, that the 
Tapa, on foot, a distance of four miles.|, Nestorians always turned their faces to- 
They belonged to Mar Elias’ school.* |, wards the east when they pray, because 
They had heard of my being in their || they are looking for Christ to come from 
village the day before and having books | that. direction. 
with me, and they all started forthwith | 23. In the afternoon we visited the 
to procure for themselves books. They || gardens back of the city. They are 
set down around me, and I gave them||about two miles in extent, and very 
each a copy of the gospels and a spel- || tastefully laid out. ‘Two rows of thickly 
ling-book, which they folded to their| studded poplars surround each, with a 
bosoms and kissed, and then read them || stream of water running between them. 
admirably. |The gardens are also covered with fruit 
In the course of the afternoon the) trees, arranged in squares, and orna- 
governor sent us presents of tea, sugar,| mented with flower bushes. Artificial 
fresh fish, and bushels of grapes and || fountains were here and there flowing. 
melons. Such presents we are always | Our walk through these gardens brought 


sorry to receive, in Persia, as an extrav- | 
agant return is universally expected; 
and in value corresponding to the rank 


us to the foot of the Kurdish mountains. 
| We ascended two or three heights, from 
'which we enjoyed a fine view of the 


of the Persian donor. | most enchanting scenery I ever beheld. 
At evening, Mar Yohanna returned || We had a perfect view, first, of the gar- 
from Geog Tapa. I inquired what the | dens at the foot of the mountains—next 
atriarch said, respecting his going to| the city—then the gardens east of the 
reeey “He told me,” said Mar Yo-| city—afterwards the vast plain, gleam- 
hanna, “to go home with you, and learn | ing with a golden harvest and decked 
English, and do just as you say.” He, at} with its numberless orchards and vine- 
the same time, took from his pocket two | yards—and, finally, of the pure lake, 
of the patriarchate seals, which the pa- || rising in the distance and apparently 
triarch had given to the bishop, directing | meeting the skies. Forgetting for a 
him, (inasmuch as I am to be located at |; moment the moral night that is brooding 
a great distance from El Koosh, often!) over this beautiful scene, I could hardly 
rendered impassable by Kurdish hostil- || resist the feeling, as I surveyed it from 
ity,) to aid me, in his name, by the use the mountain top, that my eyes were 
of those seals, in any undertaking in resting upon the paradise of Eden. 
which I might need his influence, as in|; On our return, Mar Yohanna informed 
the establishment of schools, the printing || us that he had engaged as his servant, 
of books, ete—Such a mark of confi- || to accompany him to Tabreez, the most 
dence in me, and of approbation of my | learned priest in the province—one be- 
object, was most gratifying and alto- | longing in Geog Tapa, who had all his 
gether unexpected. '| life sat at the feet of bishop Elias, I in- 
Mar Yohanna took lodgings in the | quired why he selected a man of so 
same room with us. In the evening we || much prominence as his servant. He 
told him that it was our practice to have | replied, “In the first place, I wish to take 
worship morning and evening, and that || with me a Nestorian who may prove an 
we would submit the point to his pleas- | agreeable and worthy companion, as well 
ure, whether we should listen to him, or || as servant for myself; and in the second 
‘place, I wish to take one who shall 
| himself be worthy of your attention and 
| instruction.” 
| I could not object to either of these 
reasons, especially when the bishop, at 
| the same time, stated that no additional 
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* Mar Elias’ school, to which these beys belong, is 
the only regular school in the province. It consists 
of twelve or fifteen scholars. Several of the priests 
have two or three boys each around them. In all 
cases, the boys who learn to read are but very im- 
perfectly taught, both for the want of books and com- | 
petent instructors. 
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salary would be expected, in considera- 
tion of the character of his servant. 


Return to Tabreez. 


24. We set off about eight o’clock in | 
the morning, amid the reiterated bles- | 


sings, alike of bishops, priests, and peo- 

le. If real piety were to be estimated 

y the amount of pious talk, we might 
infer the existence of much more general 
and exalted piety, in all these countries, 
than can be found in the most devoted 
Christian community.—T he governor fur- 


nished us a man to accompany us as 
guard and guide to the next province. 
We rode that day about six and a half 


JSursaks (26 miles), and put up for the 
night at the village of Dash Aghul. Our 
direction was southeast, the first half of 
the way, and our road led through nu- 
merous charming villages. We then 


came upon the lake, where the mountain | 


shuts down quite near it. Our direction | 
changed to the south, leading around the 
southwest corner of the lake; and we) 
passed over undulating, uncultivated 
— save here and there a small Kur- | 
ish hamlet under the cliffs of the moun- | 
tains. We noticed a few black tents at 
a little distance from the road, and num- | 
berless Kurds returning home from their 
summer rambles with their flocks. 

On the way we stopped at Geog Tapa, 
the village where I visited the patriarch, | 
for the priest who was to accompany the | 
bishop as his servant. The whole vil- | 
lage gathered around me, and reiterated | 
their welcome. The father of the finest | 
boy in Mar Elias school led his little son | 
(about ten years old) to me, and said, | 
“This boy I _— to you; you may 
take him with you now to Tabreez.” 
Nothing but a fear of the responsibility 
of taking care of the boy, while unable | 
to speak his Janguage, enabled me to re- 
sist the temptation. I satisfied the father | 
by proposing to take his son, when I shall | 
remove to Oormiah. He is a remarka- | 
ble fine looking boy, and I think mission- | 
ary bounty will be well applied in his) 
thorough education. | 

The priest at length came with his ef- | 
fects, consisting of his bed and prayer- 
book. He isa young man, about twenty 
years of age,—amiable, modest, and in- 
telligent. His parents, and indeed, the 
inhabitants of the whole village were) 
deeply affected in view of his departure, 
though they professed to rejoice in the 
prospect of his living with me. His 
mother came and kissed my hands and 
feet, and entreated me, with many tears, 
to take good care of her son and shield 
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him from the Mussulmans. And, as we 
left the village, the villagers all embrac- 
ed their priest and wept aloud, and fol- 
lowed us a considerable distance on the 
road. It was quite affecting to notice 
these simple overflowings of attachment, 
among this rude people, but few of whom 
'|ever leave sight of their native villages. 
My heart rose in thankfulness to God, 
as we rode on, that I was permitted to 
conduct home with me the two most 
promising Nestorian ecclesiastics that 
are to be found in the province. What- 
ever is done for them will bear directly 
and effectually on the interests of the 
whole people. 

Two hours from Geog Tapa hrought 
us to Ardishai, the village sf Mar Ga- 
briel. We entered his house, and unex- 
pectedly found with him the patriarch 
Elias, surrounded by a large collection of 
his people. He received me with all the 
cordiality of a brother. Our baggage 
had gone on, and our visit was necessa- 
rily short; but to me it was a highly grati- 
fying one. The patriarch repeated his 
assurances that I had his most hearty 
welcome, and that I always should have 
his utmost co-operation in my efforts to 
benefit his people. For a little amuse- 
ment he called for a Syriac New Testa- 
ment, with a Latin translation, and we 
read alternately, he the Syriac and I the 
Latin. He invited me to correspond 
with him. 

We reached our stopping place— 
Dash-Agul—not until quite dark. The 
villagers were frightened, fled into their 
houses, and shut their doors. After much 
effort we induced a man to procure us 
a shelter, and were conducted into a 
stable, at one end of which was a plat- 
form spread over with an old carpet, on 
which we found very comfortable lodg- 
ings. 

25. We rode six fursaks (24 one 
our course still continuing south an 
southeast. Two miles from where we 


'| stopped last night, brought us to the vil- 


lage of Sheitan Abad (devil town). It is 
a kind of metropolis of a district embrac- 
ing the few villages under the moun- 
tains, southeast of the plain of Oormiah. 
It is partly surrounded by a wall which 
is now falling to ruins. Whether the 
Kurds here, as the Yozedez in the pro- 
vince of Bayazeed, pay formal homage 
to the devil, as the name of this village 
would imply, 1 could not satisfactorily 
ascertain. There is no doubt respecting 
the origin of the name, though the people 
are now nominally Mohammedans. 








We put up for the night at Naghadeh. 
The ketkhodeh conducted us to the pal- 
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ace, where a room was immediately va- 
cated for our reception. The governor 
was absent. A prince, Melek Kasim 
Meerza, happened now to be in this vil- 
lage, on a tour of observation in Kurdis- 
tan. He and the governor’s son were 
out hunting when we arrived. Imme- 
diately after his return, the prince sent 
to us an invitation to visit him. We 
dined upon the game he had taken, and 
passed the evening with him. He is 
about thirty years of age, extremely so- 
cial and friendly in his disposition, and 
has so long been acquainted with gentle- 
men of the European embassies, that he | 
has become himself quite European in| 
his character. He speaks French flu- 
ently and a little English. His object in 
making this tour, he informed us, was 
to prepare an accurate map of Kurdis-| 
tan, of which country now, he said, very 
little is well known. This map, he re-| 
marked, he intended to present to the 
Asiatic Society in Paris, of which he 
had the happiness and honor to be a} 
member. 

By the road side, on the mountain, we | 
observed to-day a solitary thorn-bush of | 
considerable size completely covered | 
with small strips of rags, which from time | 
to time had been tied upon its twigs and 
branches, as votive offerings, by the 
Kurdish travellers. Itis a very common | 
practice among Mohammedans to deposit | 
such standing mementos of their relig-| 
ious pledges. The Kurds make religious 
pledges on almost every occasion, par- 
ticularly when some diabolical plot is to 
be perpetrated, as robbery or murder, | 
etc. In their own religious system they | 
find but ineffectual prohibitions of such 
deeds, especially with their explanation. | 
When, for instance, they recollect, that | 
it is forbidden in the Koran to rob a| 
living man, they have just to kill the 
man, and rob him after he is dead! 

We had now advanced fairly into the 
country of the Kurds. In this province, | 
however, we felt very little apprehension | 
of danger. About eight years ago Abbas | 
Meerza caused one thousand Persian 
families to emigrate from the province of 
Erivan, then under his government, into | 
this district, with the design of taming | 
the frightful Kurds; and to an important 
extent this object has been accomplish- | 
ed. The wild simplicity of the Kurds) 
reminds me much of the aborigines of) 
America. They uniformly showed us| 
= respect as European travellers. | 

hen approaching us on_ horseback, | 
they often dismounted at a distance, and | 
made their obeisance. In a missionary 
point of view, I regard them with a de- 
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gree of interest. Though nominally Mo- 
hammedans, they are much less influ- 
enced and injured by the religion of the 
prophet, than the Persians. And it is 
gratifying to know, that they are not en- 
tirely forgotten in the sympathies of 
Christendom. The Rev. Mr. Henley, of 
the Basle Missionary Society, is now 
commencing the study of their language, 
in this city, with reference to making 
Kurdish translations of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Kurds, however, are nomadic 
tribes; and efforts directed to their relig- 
ious benefit, must, as in all such cases, 
be much more precarious, than if they 
possessed more fixed character and hab- 
its. Their language, which is not writ- 
ten, partakes of the character of the 
Turkish, or Persian, as a given province 
is situated in the vicinity of these coun- 
tries respectively. They have men, 
learned, they told us, alike in the Ara- 
bic, Turkish, and Persian languages. 

It may be in place here to add, asa 
circumstance unfavorable to efforts for 
the religious benefit of the Kurds, that 
it is the wish, alike of the Persian and 
the Turkish governments, either to ex- 
tirpate these Kurdish tribes altogether, 
or bring them from their mountain fast- 
nesses and amalgamate them with the 
rest of the people. Any efforts, there- 
fore, contributing to give the Kurds per- 
manency of character, as putting books 
into their language, would probably in- 
cur opposition from these governments. 

27. We were early on our way, and 
continued our course northeast over the 
great plain we entered yesterday, which 
soon become again uncultivated. The 
sameness of the scene was much enli- 
vened by the zeal for learning English 
manifested by our Nestorian companions, 
We became mutual teachers and learn- 
ers—the bishop and priest teaching me 
the names of things and to count in Sy- 
riac, and I them in English. 

28. We started an hour before day, 
and scarcely dismounted froin our horses 
until we reached the large fine village of 
Deh Khorgham, ten fursaks, (forty 
miles) from Maragha. Our road was 
over mountainous and uncultivated sec- 
tions; and our course northwest, about 
thirty miles, which brought us quite near 
the lake; then doubling a promontory, it 
changed to northeast, the direction of 
‘Tabreez. We passed several acid sprin 
boiling up from small apertures in the 
middle of the road, with an effervescence 
as vivid and perfect as was ever produc- 
ed in a chemical laboratory. It is by in- 
crustations from the overflowing water 
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of these fountains, that the beautiful Ta- 
breez marble is formed. We passed 
several quaries from which immense 
quantities of the marble are taken, 

Deh Khorgham, the village where we 
put up for the night, is a kind of me- 
tropolis of a district of the same name, 
in the province of Maragha. It is a 
large populous village, containing about 
three thousand inhabitants, and well de- 
serves the name of town. We lodged 
in a new, spacious Caravansarai; and no 
where on this side of the lake, did we 
see thrift and enterprise to equal Deh 
Khorgham. 

28. We again started early; and, af- 
ter riding three fursaks, to the north, 
between the mountains and the lake we 
entered the plain of Tabreez. Five fur- 
saks more, to the northeast, brought us 
to the city. 


About a week after his arrival at Tabreez, 
Mr. Perkins makes the following remarks—- 


Nov. 4. Our Nestorian friends, the 
bishop and priest, on their first arrival, 
took a room in my house and seats at my 
table. They are remarkably studious to 
keep their persons entirely clean, and to 
conform to all our habits and regulations. 
Though they had never before sat in 
chairs, or used knives and forks at their 
meals, they now use both to very good 
advantage. 

Of their own accord they remain at 
our devotions after breakfast. They had 
never before heard European singing, 
and were singularly delighted with this 
part of our worship. They soon request- 
ed me to teach them to sing in our man- 
ner; so I repeated to them a verse from 
an English hymn, which they wrote 
down in their own character, preserving 
the sounds and the metre quite accurate- 
ly, and were in half an hour able to sing 
it very well. The verse was the follow- 
ing;— 

“Look up, my soul, with glad surprise, 
‘Towards the joyful coming day; 

When Jesus shall descend the skies, 
And form a bright—a glorious day.” 

I afterward gave them the interpreta- 
tion in Turkish as well as I could; and 
they have since repeated it with ten-fold 
pleasure. 

They next requested me to teach them 
our devotions at the table. I told them 
we were not limited to a single form. 
“Teach me then,” said the bishop, “all 
you repeat in one week.” I told him we 
were not limited to one week; but that 
our prayers at the table, as in other 
cases, are varied according to our feel- 
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ings, wants, and circumstances. “Pre- 
pare us, then, at least one,” said the 
bishop. So I gave them a short form, 
which they wrote down inthe same man- 
ner as the verse of the hymn, and they 
now repeat it, ina whisper, at the com- 
mencement of every meal. At the close 
of each meal the bishop repeats a short 
— in their own language. 

heir zeal and success in beginning 
to learn English is most gratifying. The 
priest has a sterling mind. The bishop 
has less, though highly respectable tal- 
ents; and his very amiable, conciliatory 
disposition naturally qualifies him for 
extensive influence. 

My acquaintance with the Nestorians, 
though short, has already given me an 
interest in them, as you will readily sup- 
| pose, not inconsiderable. When I think 
| of the universal artlessness and friendli- 
ness, which I found among the people— 
| and of the character and history of their 

patriarch—a man of the finest talents 
|and most amiable disposition—born and 
educated a Catholic, (the patriarchate of 
El Koosh and all its adherents, had been 
Catholic from 50 to 100 years,) yet now, 
|in the meridian of life, breaking entirely 
/away from the cold deadly embraces of 
|the “holy mother church” and toiling, 
_with the zeal of a martyr, to rescue his 
/people from the same thraldom—and 
| especially, when I see before me a bishop 
| and priest from that people—young, en- 
\terprising, eager for learning, and the 
most docile pupils I ever instructed, I 
cannot but regard the prospect of mis- 
sionary usefulness, among the Nesto- 
rians, as altogether more encouraging 
than [ had supposed could be found in 
any field in Asia. 

I deeply feel, however, that the work 
is all of God. Though we may plant 
and water, and though there may be 
promise of abundant harvest, unless He 
“give the increase,” we shall in the end 
reap nothing but blasting and mildew. 
And, standing as I do, “single-handed 
and alone,” [ am often ready to sink un- 
der the responsibility which my work 
imposes, until I find relief in casting my 
care upon an almighty arm. 

5. Yesterday intelligence of the death 
of the king of Persia, Feth Aly Shah, 
reached Tabreez. The same arrival re- 
wey also, that a usurper, a prince who 

ad been governor of Tabreez, has got 
possession of the royal treasury and the 
throne. It was most fortunate—I should 
say it was a very merciful arrangement 
of Providence, that I should make m 
journey to Oormiah, and safely reac 
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the impending storm. The intelligence 
is like unchaining tigers all over the 
country. In many parts, as we already 
hear, there is general anarchy; and, in 
numberless others the most cold-blooded 
atrocities, as robbery, murder, and assas- 
sination are perpetrated. There ismuch 
greater security in Tabreez than in any 
other place in Persia; though here we 
are every hour apprehending commo- 
tion. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. 
DWIGHT, IN ROOMELIA. 


RoomE ta is a portion of European Turkey, 
embracing the ancient Macedonia and Thrace. 
The tour was performed by Messrs. Dwight 
and Schauffler in the summer of 1834. The 
extracts to be made here from the journal re- 
late almost wholly to the 


Number and State of the Native Chris- 
tians. 


Salonica.—At Salonica the number of 
Greeks is probably about ten thousand 
souls. I state this estimate, however, 
with diffidence, since scarcely any two 
persons whom we consulted agreed in 
their opinions on the subject. Some 
years ago the Greeks were estimated at 
twenty thousand. The circumstances 
of the Greek revolution are quite suffi- 
cient to account for this large reduction. 
And it is easy to believe that such a 
population once existed there, when it is 
known that there are eighteen large 
Greek churches, besides several smaller 
ones. The Greek bishop of Salonica is 
a Metropolitan, having seven bishoprics 
depending on his see. The present in- 
cumbent is a good-natored, indifferent 
sort of a man. He seemed to take no 
particular interest in schools, or in the 
illumination of the people. He had with 
him, however, a young bishop from Cas- 
sandria, who is altogether a different 
man. He had no appearance of serious- 
ness, but his sprightliness and intelli- 
gence rendered him agreeable in conver- 
sation, and we could not but regret that 
we had not further opportunities of inter- 
course with him. 

{ had heard that the Greeks in Salon- 
ica had established, of their own accord, 
a school on the mutual-instruction plan, 
and I one day took a guide to conduct me 
to it. Here were benches with sand, and 
a few cards hanging upon the wall, the 
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only indications of the Lancasterian 
system. I soon found that this was not 
the school of which we were in search, 
but a private establishment, in which the 
teacher is paid by the parents, a small 
pittance, and left to adopt his own sys- 
tem of instruction. ] asked him ole, 
since he had partially adopted the Lan- 
casterian plan, he did not carry it 
through? He replied by asking me who 
would pay the expenses of fitting up a 
room with seats, purchasing cards, etc., 
saying at the same time, that he was not 
able to do it himself, and that the people 
were too poor to undertake it. I then 
inquired if the people generally were in 
favor of this system of instruction, to 
which he said it was a new thing to them, 
and that few of them knew any thing 
about it; but he thought they would ap- 
prove, provided schools were supported 
for them by somebody. He said there 
were a few other private schools like his 
in other parts of the city, besides the 
two supported by public expense, viz. 
the Hellenic school and the Lancaste- 
rian. To these we now repaired. The 
former is held in a large building, erect- 
ed, I suppose, for the purpose, having, 
besides lecture or class-rooms, some 
smaller ones for the accommodation of 
pupils whose parents reside in other 
towns. The present number of scholars, 
if I remember right, is about one hun- 
dred. 

We entered one of the lecture-rooms 
where the head teacher was lecturing to 
a class of twenty or more young men, in 
metaphysics. He is an elderly man, 
rather coarse in his manners, but of a 
solid and intelligent appearance. As we 
entered he gave us the accustomed salu- 
tations and then requested us to be seat- 
ed, begging that we would excuse him 
fer continuing his lecture in our pre- 
sence, which he did, with all the earnest- 
ness and abstractedness of the ancient 
philosophers. His text-book was Plato, 
from which he read a passage and then 
expounded and illustrated in language 
familiar to his pupils. I was carried 
back in my imagination some two thou- 
sand years, and fancied myself sitting in 
a school of one of the old Greek philo- 
sophers, listening to his metaphysical 
discussions. The class was, as I said, 
composed of young men, from fifteen to 
twenty-five years of age and some older. 
Most of them were in the Frank dress, 
and the costume of some of the others 
indicated that they were in the holy or- 
ders. I could not interrupt the old gen- 
tleman in his absorbing occupation, for 
his whole soul was in it; and perceiving 
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that his lecture was likely to be protract- 
ed I silently took my leave. 

We now found our way to the Lancas- 
terian school, which had been the object 
of our search. The room was large and 
appropriate, arranged with seats, etc., all 
in due order. The present number of 
scholars is about eighty, though the room 
is capable of holding twice that number. 
The deficiency will no doubt be sup- 
plied, when the people have become bet- 
ter acquainted with the system. The 
teacher was a bright and active young 
man, lately come from Syra. Here is an 
indication that there are some, at least, 
who take a lively interest in this new 
system of instruction, of which indeed 





the existence of a school here is suffi- 
cient evidence, for as far as I could) 
learn, it was put in operation by the peo- | 
ple themselves without any aid or im-| 
pulse from abroad. Behind the teacher’s | 
seat were rows of shelves which I was | 
pleased to see filled with books from the | 
Malta press, including also a large num- | 
ber of the lphabetarion printed at An- 
dover, and the Modern Greek Testament | 
of the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty’s edition. 

It is very surprising, that in such a 
commercial place as Salonica, no Ar- 
menians are to be found. But so it is. 
Not a single Armenian family resides 
there among a population of an hundred 
thousand. 

Before taking leave of the city I 
would recommend it as a promising 
field for missionary labor—first, on ac- 
count of its large population; second, be- 
cause of its central position; third, be- 
cause the expense would be compara- 
tively small. Another thing I will men- 
tion in passing, and that is that no per- 
manent missionary of any society has 
ever settled at Salonica. The missionary 
should be left to direct his effort to 
Greeks, Jews, or Mussulmans, as the 
providence of God shall describe. 


Seres—I have included within the 
range of a missionary’s influence at Sa- 
lonica, the town of Seres. The Greek 
bishop, at that place estimated the num- 
ber of Greek houses at three or four 
hundred. Others told us that the whole 
SS amounts to thirty thousand, 

f of whom are Greeks and half Turks. 
It is certainly a large and flourishing 
town, having a large proportion of Greek 
residents. There are, moreover, twenty 
large Greek churches in which the usual 
services are held daily, besides about as 
many more smaller ones. It is however 
probable that, like Salonica, its Greek 
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population has been much diminished 
since the Greek revolution, although the 
same number of churches remains open. 

The bishop of Seres, whom we visited, 
seemed a truly liberal and enlightened 
man. We mentioned the Lancasterian 
system of instruction as one well adapted 
to the state of society there, where ele- 
mentary schools are so much needed. 
He replied, by informing us that they 
have long desired such schools but have 
not known how to set themselves about 
establishing them. But that, recently, a 
room has been prepared, and a young 
man of their own has been sent to 
Greece to learn the system and qualify 
himself to become a teacher. This is 
very promising; and I am always en- 
couraged when I find these people mov- 
ing of their own accord, and endeavoring 
to introduce improvements. We offered 
to furnish him with cards, slates, etc., 
from Constantinople if he wished, but he 
replied that the young man who had 
been sent, and whose return was dail 
expected, would undoubtediy bring all 
the necessary apparatus with him. 

We took our leave of this bishop with 
very favorable impressions, and with sin- 
cere regret that we could not have fur- 
ther intercourse with him. May the 
Lord shine into his heart with the light 
of his truth, and make him a faithful 
watchman and bishop of souls. 


Pravista.—Pravista, or Pravoosta, as 
it is sometimes spelled, would also come 
fairly within the range of a missionary’s 
influence at Salonica. Its population is 
not large, amounting to only about 1,500 
souls, but it is the residence of a Greek 
bishop, and the present incumbent seem- 
ed interested in the subject of education, 
and even entered into serious religious 
conversation with us with apparent feel- 
ing. He remarked that the Turks are 
becoming far more liberal in their feel- 
ings towards Christians of late. The 
younger class always treat their Greek 
subjects with respect. They do not call 
them gaoor (infidel) and donmooz (hog,) 
as formerly, but rayah (subjects). 

There is another Greek bishop at 
Xanthe, a town not far from Yenyjy, in 
the mountains, where there is a Greek 
population of about 3,000 souls. I am 
not able to give you any further particu- 
lars as we did not leave our road to 
visit it. 

Yoomoorjina.—At Yoomoorjina we 
found the first Armenians in our tour. 
Owing to the prevalence of the plague 
there, we stopped only a few hours, and 
had no intercourse with the people. We 
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learned, however, that there are only 
about forty families of Armenians. They 
have no school, and are, for the first 
time, just building a church. None of 
them speak the Armenian language, not 
even the priest. 


As to the rest of our route to Adriano- 
ple I have nothing to state. The valley 
of the Manitzo is inhabited by many 
Greeks and few Armenians. But though 
the appearance of many of the villages 
indicates enterprise and prosperity, there 
are few schools and little disposition to 
moral and intellectual improvement. 


Adrianople.—Adrianople itself is a 


field for missionary labor that ought not | 


to be neglected. With a Greek popula- 
tion of from thirty to forty thousand, and 
an Armenian of from five to ten thou- 
sand, to say nothing of the Turks and 
Jews, and with a local situation surpass- 
ed by few other towns, I hesitate not to 
recommend it as worthy of immediate 
attention. I will mention a few rea- 
sons which give to Adrianople peculiar 
claims. 

1. It is sufficiently near the capital 
to render communication easy, being on- 
ly forty-eight hours distant. 

2. Missionaries there would enjoy 
protection. 

3. It will be an important first step 
towards getting access to cities and 
countries beyond, which have not yet 
been explored by missionaries.—As this 
is the most important consideration, you 
will permit me to enlarge upon it a lit- 
tle. One of the countries alluded to is 
Servia, which, according to the report of 
all modern travellers, is fast rising in 
civilization and intelligence. It is now 
virtually independent of the sultan and 
governed by its own prince (Milosh), 
who is endeavoring to introduce every 
European improvement. Not many 
months ago he sent a deputation to Con- 
stantinople for the express purpose of 
making inquiries in reference to schools, 
and procuring such aid as was available 
in the improvement of education among 
his people. I cannot express to you my 
desire to have that country thoroughly 
explored by a missionary. 

An equally favorable opening seems 
to be presented to us in Wallachia and 
Moldavia, countries now once more gov- 
erned by Greek princes, under the mu- 
tual protection of Turkey and Russia. 

These princes are enlightened men, 
and are represented as being particularly 
desirous of introducing improvements in 
education, from infant schools upwards. 
In Moldavia there is a large interesting 
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Armenian population, who have already, 
by their own efforts, made some progress 
in improvement, and who seem ready to 
be directed and assisted from abroad. 

Both the Greek and Armenian bishops 
of Adrianople seem to be good natured 
men. Of the latter I saw the most. 
My dragoman, Senekerem, had a long 
and spirited conversation with him, in 
which he urged him to make his people 
acquainted with the Scriptures, the word 
of life, and to introduce the study of the 
Scriptures into the school; to all which 
he assented as being very good. 

The Armenian school here consists of 
three or four hundred boys, stowed away 
as thickly as possible upon the floor. 
The Armenian language only is used in 
the school, though it is not at all spoken 
or known by the people here. The Ar- 
menians speak only the Turkish. This 
is the third place I have visited, in all my 
travels, where the Armenians have for- 
gotten their own language. The two 
former were Gallipoli and Yoomoorjina. 
The head teacher of the school received 
us with much attention and kindness, and 
he seemed a serious good sort of man. 

The Greeks have several schools, one 
which they call the Hellenic school, we 
visited; but it was not then in session. 
It has, I think, about eighty scholars. It 
has a large library containing many 
French books, which neither teacher nor 
scholar can read. And this is perhaps 
well, for they seem to have been select- 
ed without discrimination, infidel as well 
as others. Probably they were purchas- 
ed under the administration of some for- 
mer teacher, who knew the French lan- 
guage, and who perhaps was not over- 
stocked with faith in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

We inquired for a Lancasterian school 
and were directed to a quarter called 
Jultan Yulderim, which we found was a 
long walk out of the city. Our disap- 
pointment was great, when we found that 
nothing remained of the Lancasterian 
system, but the benches and a few dis- 
figured cards and broken slates. The 
old teacher was dead, and the present 
incumbent knew nothing of the system, 
and was therefore going on in the old 
way, or rather in a middle path between 
them both, which, like most other half- 
way things, was worse than nothing. 
He had abunies boys crowded together 
in a room large enough for fifty—all in 
the most complete disorder. 

There is a depot of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society at Adrianople, 
superintended by a Mr. Snell, an English- 
man, who was absent while we were there. 
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Rodosto.—From Adrianople to Ro- 
dosto we proceeded too rapidly to admit | 
of many inquiries by the way; though 
without much loss, as the intervening 
country is comparatively destitute of in- | 
terest. Our Sabbath at Rodosto, at the | 
Armenian monastery, was truly refresh- 
ing—I trust I can say spiritually as well | 
as bodily. Our old friend, Boghos Var- | 
tabed,* seems to approach nearer to a’ 
spiritual knowledge of the truth, than | 
any Armenian ecclesiastic with whom I 
have been acquainted. He has since 
visited Constantinople, where he called | 
several times upon us, and our inter-| 
course with him is more and more satis- | 
factory. His school-house is nearly fin- | 
ished, and it is a beautifully constructed | 
edifice, capable of containing two hun- | 
dred and fifty or three hundred scholars, | 
on the Lancasterian plan, which he is | 
determined to introduce here. 

On Sabbath afternoon my dragoman | 
had a dispute with a Papist who called | 
at the monastery, in the presence of Bo- | 
ghos, another Armenian, and ourselves. | 
The main points were, the supremacy of | 
Peter, submission to the pope, confession | 
to a priest, and fasting. On at least two 
of these points, you will perceive that 
the Armenian church is equally involved | 
with the papal, and yet Boghos enjoyed | 
the dispute mightily, and contributed his | 
share towards helping to defeat the pa- | 
pist, which, however, was no difficult | 
task. I will not here repeat this discus- | 
sion, but as a specimen I will give what 
was said on the supremacy of Peter. 

Dragoman.—Where are we taught 
that? 

a our church say, and what 
the church says is true. 

D. 1 don’t care what the church says, 
or what any man or body of men say, 
I want proof from the Bible. 

P. The church derive this doctrine 
from the Bible. 

D. Where is it taught? 
the chapter and verse. 

P. 1 do not know, but [ have no 
doubt it is there. 

D. No, it is not there; but I will tell | 
you what is there. When the disciples 
disputed among themselves who should 
be greatest, our Savior decided the case | 
thus—“If any man of you desire to be | 
first, the same shall be last of all and) 
servant of all—Mark ix, 35. Now if the | 
pope, or any body else, comes to me} 
claiming to be chief among the ministers 
of Christ, I will say to him in the lan- 


Show me 
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\| guage of Christ, “Let him be the last of 


all and the servant of all.” 

We took no part in the discussion, but 
left it wholly with our dragoman, the 
bishop and the papist. The latter was 
silenced, and then our Armenian said to 
him, “My friend I am not in the habit of 
disputing in this way in regard to the 
doctrines and ceremonies of the church— 
I was led into discussion by yourself; 
and now I would advise you, as one that 
careth for your soul, to go home and take 
your Bible and study it for yourself; ask 
no priest to interpret it for you, but ask 
God to give you wisdom, and try to find 
out yourself what the Scripture saith, 
and I am sure you will give up all these 
|notions, which are mere human inven- 
jtions, and which I assure you are not 
| found in the word of God.” The papist 
|departed, apparently pleased with the 





|| advice, and it is our prayer that he may 


be led in the right way. 

I will add no more as we have before 
explored the ground between this and 
Constantinople and given you our re- 
port.* 











Ceylon. 


JOURNAL OF MR. SPAULDING, ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


[Continued from p. 146.] 


Sryce this journal was written, Messrs. Hois- 
ington and Todd, members of the reinforce- 
ment which left this country in July 1833, 
have removed from the island of Ceylon, 
and opened a new station at Madura, a large 
town among the Tamul people on the adja- 
cent continent. The place was visited by 
Mr. Spaulding, during this tour, and is men- 
tioned on a subsequent page. 


Palamcotta. 


January 30,1834. Again at Palam- 
cottah. This afternoon went with Mr. 
Rhenius to Tinnevelly, a town which is 
very large, containing, it is said, twenty- 
two thousand inhabitants. On the Pa- 
lamcotta side of the river there are per- 
haps six thousand. I intended to visit 
more of this town or city before leaving 
it, but find that I shall not be able. The 


town is really very large, and for a na- 
tive place, bears the marks of wealth. 
Many of the houses are two stories high 
with small and grated windows. In this 
town the missionaries have one chapel 








* Vol. xxx, pp. 247—9. 


* Vol. xxx, p. 443. 
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and two or three other places where they || and passing it in rapid succession until 
have schools. || the last, who passed it to the table. As 
February 3. Preached yesterday at |soon as any one had passed the bread or 
eight o’clock in Tamul to all the cate- | the cup, he kneeled down, or prostrated 
chists, schoolmasters, seminarists, etc. || himself (which was the more common,) 
House full and all very attentive. At /|and continued in this posture two or 
eleven o’clock heard brother Rhenius | three minutes, so that six or ten were 
preach to English officers, civilians, etc. | prostrated at the same time—all was 
A good congregation. At four I preach- || still as the house of death, and as all was 
ed again in Tamul. All seemed much |/dark and still without, the scene was 
interested. |very impressive. After this we retired 
At about ten to-day went with Mr. |to the house, where, with a few christian 
Rhenius to the church, where the cate- | friends, we took some refreshments. Just 
chists, eighty-five in number, including || before leaving I read two hymns, “Come 
seven head catechists, were assembled. || ye disconsolate,” and “Daughter of Zion 
Most of these are situated in villages at || awake,” etc., and then took leave of all. 
from ten to one hundred and ery 4. On my way to Madras. I have 
miles distant; are middle-aged and fine || looked out every this afternoon, but 
looking men. All, it is hoped, are truly || have seen very few houses and but little 
converted and followers of Christ. [ was | cultivation. The soil is very barren. 
much gratified with the sight; heard | 5. This morning at Kovill Patta, forty 
several of them give an account of their | miles from Palamcotta. This afternoon, 
labors, trials, joys, and sorrows for the | while the bearers rested, I walked about 
past month. They have each several|}a mile east of the road to the high 
villages to visit, and in each a native || grounds to see if there ight be any cul- 
congregation mostly nominal Christians. || tivation or people. Passed a little clus- 





The head catechists are captains of fif- || 
ties, as the others are* of tens; and over || 
all is John Dewasagayam, the native | 
priest, a good man. He takes his bullock | 
bardy, and with wife and children visits | 
each division and each village. Staying || 
two or three or ten days in a place, as he | 
finds it necessary. Above all, are the 
missionaries, of whom Mr. Rhenius is), 
the oldest. I preached twice to the cat- || 
echists and schoclmasters, besides ad- || 
dressing them in private and separate | 
meetings. Most of the masters are hea- || 
then and wear their ashes. A feeling of | 
gratitu¢e and responsibility stole over | 
my heart as I spoke to the catechists, || 
who are in fact so many evangelists sent 
through the length and breadth of the 
land to preach the glad news of salvation || 
through Christ. Such a sight I never 
before enjoyed, and something of a self- | 
application bore on my own heart, as I | 
tried to bring to their mind the duties || 
and -responsibilities suggested by the) 
passage, “As my father hath sent me) 
even so send I you.” 
This evening Mr. Rhenius administer- || 
ed the sacrament to those belonging to || 
the church, in which ordinance my help- 
ers and myself participated. I was) 
pleased with a new mode of administer- | 
ing this ordinance. The bread was first 
broken and put upon a plate of which 
brother Rhenius first partook, then hand- 
ed it to his wife, and so from hand to| 


ter of thirty houses and a temple, but 
when on the high lands could see no 
villages and but little cultivation as far 
as the eye could reach, even till the 
round heavens like an umbrella shut 
down upon the horizon. 

I do not wonder that people who sit 
quietly in their studies and cast their 
eyes upon the little island of Ceylon, and 
then upon the still smaller speck of Jaff- 
na, exclaim against the undue proportion 
of missionaries in that place. It is really 
a wonderful fact. But when I travel the 
southern part of the continent of India 
several hundred miles, in different direc- 
tions, and see only two or three large 
towns and here and there a village of 
any size—when I pass ten, twenty, and 
forty miles, without seeing as many peo- 
ple as may be found in one little parish 
in Jaffna, I am convinced that Jaffna 
has far greater claims than the same sur- 
face on any of the southern part of the 
India continent. 

8. Arrived at this place, Madura, 
about seven, A. M., but shall omit any 
account of it until [ have been here 
longer. 


Dindegal— Madura. 


13. I have been out this afternoon 
and ascended to the top of the round 
rock, which gives the name of ree 
to the place. This rock, a quarter of a 


hand until it went the round. The wine }mile in diameter, rises out of .a level and 


also was in one cup and went round in| 





the same way, each taking, partaking’ 
VOL. XXXI. 


fertile soil and in one solid and a!most 
round mass without ledge or bush, towers 
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up about two hundred feet. You ascend 
this by about seven hundred steps and 
slats, and the best way to keep your 
head from being dizzy is to fix your eye 
steadily on the steps and count them. 
If you look about you begin to feel in 
danger. On the top are two or three 
bom temples and out houses. A little 
more than half way up there is a fort 
built round almost r Me. sides, the other 
being perpendicular and inaccessible. 
The fort is said to be large enough for 
the accommodation of two thousand sol- 
diers. Above the walls of the fort, and 
below the temples, are two or three 
tanks of good water which never fail, 
though all the water in the country dries 
up. Dindegal is a very pretty village, 
with a population of about six thousand. 
Villages in the vicinity are small and 
distant, if we speak in reference to 
schools. The ground is elevated, and 
has mountains near on the south and west 
and more distant on the north and east. 
The soil is strong and water in the dry sea- 
son scarce and a little brackish. Winds 
uncertain and sometimes chilly from the 
mountains, which induce colds and fevers. 
Thermometer ranges from 60 to 99. 

17. Madura. A week ago yesterday 
I preached to a small congregation in 
the Tamul language, and yesterday I 
panes to a small congregation in 

nglish. Both these seasons [ enjoyed, 
and hope that the sound of the gospe! 
in these and other common languages 
at Madura may never cease until all 
shall know Jesus, and acknowledge him 
to be Lord to the glory of God the Fath- 
er. The thoughts of commencing a new 
missionary station in such a large and 

pulous place, the city of the ancient 
enul kings, the seat of brahminical 
— in this part of Indie, where the 

oman Catholics have also labored and 
gained many converts, (converts from bad 
to worse in many respects,) and where 
no permanent missionary labor has been 
bestowed-——a]] unite to make me feel that 
unless the Lord build the house all my 
labors are in vain. What am [ that | 
should stand on such ground in such cir- 
cumstances? Goodness and mercy are 
manifest in all the ways of my Heavenly 
Father towards me. 

The town or fort of Madura is very 
large, say inclosing a mile and a half 
square, the walls of which are in ruins. 
In the southeast part stands the cluster 
of buildings composing the palaces of 
the former kings. These are fast going 
to ruins, not being built of solid stones 
as are the temples. The walls and 
arches are all of brick. They stand in 
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|the genuine Tamul style of a square of 
| houses with a compound in the middle. 
The buildings are very extensive; the 
arches of the first story, standing on 
large and heavy stone pillars, are ellipti- 
cally pointed, and lofty, and the works 
on the second floor are heavy and spa- 
cious, The whole is ina word indescrib- 
‘able. Connected with the great temple, 
|into which I was not permitted to enter, 
‘|are very extensive choultries, or rest- 
||houses, for the accommodation of the 
‘|people. One of these stands on a thou- 
||sand stone pillars, covering a square of 
two hundred and fifty feet on a side, ac- 
‘cording to my measurement by steps. 
|The choultry in front of the temple 
stands on four rows of stone pillars, in 
‘each of which are twenty-seven pillars. 
| The middle rows, including capping, etc., 
are about thirty-six feet high. Each 
pillar consists of two stones so exactly 
| fitted together as to appear like one solid 
stone pillar four and a half feet wide and 
‘three feet thick. These are carved into 
various shapes, and adorned with every 
|kind of native ornament from bottom to 
| top, so that, as you walk along, you are 
| surrounded and stared at by cows, mon- 
keys, tigers, lions, elephants, women, 
| men, monsters, giants, and gods, as much 
|in a state of nudity and self-complacency 
as native taste could wish. At one end 
of this choultry there is a raised plat- 
'form, about twelve feet square, includ- 
| ing a small one, all covered by a kind of 
/awning of mason-work. The larger one 
|is supported by eight, and the smaller 
one by four, round pillars of most beauti- 
| fully polished black granite. Two pil- 
lars of the same material and size stand 
_in front reaching to the top of the build- 
ing. 

Another choultry has six rows of pil- 
lars in width, and in each row are sixteen 
pillars; a fourth has six rows, with ten 
| pillars in each; a fifth has four rows, each 
,having fifteen pillars. All these are 
| covered with mason-work of stone and 
|chunam. There are many other build- 
ings connected with these, and within 
them, in different directions, are five or 
six temples. Before the door of the 
great temple, and in the outer court, is a 
large black bullock, in a reclining pos- 
| ture, made of solid granite and looking 
into the temple. Round this I saw many 
worshippers, among whom was one de- 
| Votee creeping round and worshipping 
on his hands and knees, 

About two miles east of the fort is a 
large tank, six hundred and twenty-five 
| cubits, or about one thousand feet square, 
‘with a large high tower in the centre, 
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which, with the cultivated grounds 
around, must be two hundred and fifty 
feet square. This tank, I am told, is 
sunk about twelve feet below the surface 
and has constantly eight or ten feet of 
water; and in the rainy seasons it rises 
as high as the wall which is considerably 
raised. The wall is made of large and 
thick hewn stones and raised to the top 
of the earth; then a walk of six feet wide 
all round made of the same stone, hewn, 
and each stone as long as the walk is 
wide. Inclosing this is another wall of 
four feet high and two and a half thick, 
the top stone made of solid blocks of two 
and a half feet square, and eight or ten 
long, rounded a little on the top. In this 
tank, on the great festival days, they 
construct a great raft or ship, instead of | 
acar,on which they draw by long and 
strong ropes the god with all his suite of 
brahmins and people. They call such 
tanks raft tanks. 

On the whole I am pleased with Ma- 
dura as a place, and the people are quite 
ready to receive tracts and books and to 
assent to the plain truths of the Bible. 

26. Left Madura Monday morning at 
two o’clock and am now in Tondy, dis- 
tant sixty miles. The country flat, and | 
though cultivated near the villages, stil! 
there is much barren jungle. I passed 
only ten villages, in all of which there 
might be sixteen or eighteen thousand 
people. 


27. On board a boat—wind so strong 
did not leave Tondy until one o’clock 
this morning and from light and contrary 
winds to-day have made but very little | 
progress. In no situation have [ been | 
more uncomfortable in India, than in a| 
little tossing rocky doney, with no room 
to sit or lie, baked by the sun, headache, | 
hunger and yet no appetite, thirsting and | 
yet no good water, food half cooked and | 
the other half spoiled. | 

March 3. A week ago, I hoped to be | 
in Jaffna in three or four days, but here | 
I am still a prisoner of the wind, moving | 











on very slowly, sometimes rowing, some- |, 


times pulling, and sometimes sailing to- | 
wards point Calymera. The wind still, 
almost ahead, and when we shall see | 
home is uncertain, nor is it in my feelings 
of so much consequence as it was a week | 
ago. I begin to feel resigned and happy | 
in the hands of my heavenly Father, who, | 
I am sure, has been thus chastening us | 
for our impatience and sins. Yesterday | 
was a precious day. I felt thankful for) 
kind and paternal chastisement. I did | 


not leave the boat but spent the whole | 


day with my Bible and hymn-book in'! 
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| singing and prayer and in praise. This 
|morning is the first Monday in March. 
I feel thankful that we are all well, and 
that I can lift up my heart in unison with 
|the thousands through the world, and 
with my dear brethren and sisters in 
| Jaffna, for great and special blessings on 
| Zion, and onthe world. Thus my prison, 
which four days ago I so much disliked, 
is become my bethel. Praise the Lord. 
5. Although the distance between 
Ceylon and the continent is only about 
twenty-five or thirty miles, it often hap- 
pens that boats are unable to cross and 
are obliged to wit and beat about ten or 
fifteen days before they can effect their 
object. 
| 7% Last evening we again laid our 
| course for Jaffna but this morning found 
ourselves so far to the leeward that it 
took us all day with hard rowing to get 
‘to Kaits. I there took a little boat and 
| passed over to the Batticotta shore and 
| after taking a cup of tea with my friends 
at Batticotta, got home at ten o’clock— 
having been gone about two months. 





EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR. 


ECKARD, DATED FEB. 1834. 


Mission Station at Cotta—Temple of 
Budha. - 


Mr. Eckard and his companions, after a pas- 
sage of nearly four months, from their native 
land, arrived at Cotta, a town situated a little 
south of Colombo, on the western coast of the 


island of Ceylon. At that place is a station 


of the Church Missionary Society. Respect- 
ing it Mr. Eckard writes— 


It was on the evening of the 18th of 
February that we all reached Cotta, 
|gladly exchanging the confinement of 
‘the ship for dry land, although sorry to 
| leave our excellent friend, capt. Ward. 
'The missionary premises at Cotta are 
very beautiful. The grounds are well 
planted with trees, shrubs, and flowers. 
_ Amidst these are various buildings in the 

oriental style, with broad verandahs and 
low, tiled roofs. From Mr. Lambrick’s 
house the ground slopes to a river, here 
/expanded fhto asmall lake. Beyond this 
are rice fields, which look like meadows. 
The still life of this picture is sometimes 
_ varied by natives at work on the fields. 
| A dense forest closes all in its embrace 
| and completely excludes the busy world 
| beyond from destroying the repose—the 
|Sabbath stillness, which seems resting 
upon all continually, 
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Cotta was formerly believed by the 
Cingalese to be a devil hill. It was, of 
course, a well selected residence for 
those who conduct a warfare “against | 
spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

ven now it is with trepidation that some | 
of the natives venture upon this high 
place. Devils are to them the objects of 
much fear. They regard the sma!]-pox | 
as caused entirely by diabolical influ- |) 
ence. If a man dies of this disease, |! 
they dare not say “He is dead,” lest the | 
devil who caused it should be angry. | 
They merely say, “A thorn has sprung | 
u 


p- 

One day Mrs. Lambrick and the Rev. 
Mr. Selkirk accompanied us to a temple | 
of Budha. After proceeding some dis- |, 
tance along a rugged road, we turned |, 
into the jungle and proceeded on a nar- || 
row foot path until we reached a flight || 
of a few steps terminated by a gateway. | 
We ascended the steps, passed the gate, || 
and were within the precincts of the | 
temple. It seemed like a spacious and | 
moderately well cultivated garden, with | 
a number of houses scattered amidst the | 
trees. In the largest house was the | 
image of the false god, and into this we |) 
entered. The interior walls were paint- | 
ed with grotesque figures representing || 
scenes from their sacred books. When || 
the doors from the outer to the inner) 
room were unlocked, two large, greasy, | 
black lamps were lighted, for the sun is | 
never suffered to shine into this dark den |) 
of idolatry. We then saw a thin veil | 

jally concealing an immense clay || 
image of Budha. It was in a reclining 
ition, the head resting on the right || 
and, and that ona pillow. This image | 
is said to be forty feet long, and is paint- | 
ed of various colors. We were not the | 
only visitors to the temple. A decrepit |, 
woman, close ‘on the borders of the | 


ve, came in with a basket of yellow || 
wers, which she slowly laid before the | 
enormous idol. She prayed in a tremu- || 
lous voice. A converted Cingalese, who | 
stood near, told us that her supplication | 
was for happiness after death, because 
of her merit in bringing flowers to Bud- || 
ha. This prayer was addressed to the || 
lump of clay before her. None, howev- || 
er, but the most ignorant worship the i 
image itself. The more enlightened and |' 
the priests profess to worship the being || 
represented by the image. Mrs. Eckard | 
found the odor of the offering intolera- || 
ble in the close room. We left the | 
gloomy scene, where every thing was || 
indicative of misery and error; where || 
ignorant and feeble old age was strewing 
lowers, already beginning to wither, be- 
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fore a lifeless ido] half concealed in 
darkness. Evening was coming on as 
we left the house. We walked towards 
the shadiest part of the grounds, and 
found that we were drawing near to the 
habitations of the priests. Not knowing 
how they would regard an intrusion on 
their homes, we rejoined our friends and 
soon after returned to Cotta. 

On Sabbath, Feb. 23d, three youn 
men came from Colombo. They ha 


|| been educated by the American mission- 


aries at Batticotta. ‘Two were employed 
as medical assistants at the hospital at 
Colombo, the other was a tutor in a pri- 
vate family there. They apologised for 
coming on the Sabbath, but said they had 
no other time at their command, adding 
that they could not hear of American 
missionaries being within their reach 
without trying toseethem. After giving 
such advice as I supposed they needed, I 
asked if they had any message for Mr. 
Poor at Batticotta. Mr. Minor told them 
to express it in their own words. They 
sent an artless but warm message of 
gratitude. One said that the missiona- 
aries had been fathers and mothers to 
them far more than their own parents. 
They attended divine worship at Cotta, 
and late in the afternoon returned home. 

The exertions of our friend captain 
Ward and the influence of J. Read, Esq. 
of Colombo, procured us a passage to 
Manaar in the government ship Welling- 
ton. She is a small, armed vessel, em- 
ployed to guard the pearl banks in the 
gulf of Manaar, and also to suppress 


| smuggling. On the 25th of February 


we went on board after dusk. Several 
of our estimable friends from Cotta, with 
captain Ward, accompanied us and re- 
mained until nine o’clock, We had 
taken leave of Mr. and Mrs. Lambrick at 
Cotta. Their kindness had been ex- 
treme, all the time while we were under 
their roof. I trust that no lapse of time 
will efface my recollection of their hos- 
pitality, nor the christian refinement and 
cultivation of mind and manner visible in 
each. 


LETTER FROM DOCT. SCUDDER, DATED 
APRIL 1, 1834. 


New Station at Chavagacherry. 


On the arrival of additional missionaries in 
Jaffna, Doet. Scudder commenced a new sta- 
tion at Chavagacherry, leaving Panditeripo, 
where he had formerly resided, to be occu- 
picd by one of the brethren newly arrived. 
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Dr. S. has four native assistants associated |! could not receive more than a very par- 


with him. 


On the little map published in the 
Missionary Herald for October 1833, it 
will be seen that Chavagacherry is to 
the east and southeast of the stations 
heretofore occupied by our mission. It 
is about ten miles distant from Jaffnapa- 
tam, on the road to Trincomalee. Wien 
the Portuguese had possession of the 
island, they built a church and house in 


‘tial supervision, or in other words, a 
|monthly visit from the missionary, I am 
| sure they ought to be kept. 

| Inthe third place, they are necessary 
‘that an opportunity may be offered to 
imbue the minds of the children with 


\|a thorough knowledge of Christianity. 


| That such an opportunity will be offered 
| nust be plain to all, provided the schools 
/are well taught, well superintended, and 





supplied with suitable christian books. 


this, as in each of the other parishes.'| [f half of the time the children spend in 
The house is now occupied by the magis-|| school is taken up with learning chris- 
trate of the district. The old church of} | tian lessons, it is impossible for them not 
which his excellency, sir R. W. Horton, || to have their minds stored with much, 
has kindly given us possession, and)| and a great variety of that instruction 
which I found in ruins, is one hundred || which may, through the influence of the 
and seventy feet in length and sixty-two || ever blessed Spirit, make them wise to 
feet wide. Of this building a part will,| salvation. Of course that vacancy of 
with divine leave, become a church, and || mind in'respect to all moral good, with 
the remainder be taken for a dwelling- || which heathen children grow up, who 
house. That designed for a church 1s) are not the subjects of religious culture, 
so far repaired that I hope to dedicate it) and of which men in christian countries 
to my ever adorable Master in the course |’ can have scarcely any idea, is prevented. 
of the coming month. Within a stone’s Indeed, every hour they spend in acquir- 
cast from the church is one of the lar-| ing a knowledge of Christianity has the 
gest markets in this part of the island. || most important bearings. They cannot, 
‘even for this short season, be the sub- 
Remarks on the Importance of Chris-|| jects of moral culture, without being im- 
tian Schools. |pressed and elevated as moral beings. 
Such a culture, too, is the best preven- 
Very soon after my arrival here I set|| tive to that opposition to and hatred of 
about what I consider as one of the || Christianity which they would have, were 
most important departments of mission- || they to grow in ignorance of its blessed 
ary labor. I allude to the establishment) precepts. In a word, it prepares them, 
of schools. I say one of the most im-)||even if they are unsanctified in early 
portant;—for after having labored among} life, for the influence of the Spirit after 
the heathen until nearly half a generation || they have grown up, should they at any 
has gone down to the grave, 1 am con-| time be privileged to hear the preached 
strained to say that my missionary opera- || gospel, or have the volume of inspiration 
tions would have been comparatively || put into their hands. They are under 
weak had it not been for schools. Ina) circumstances to become heirs of the 
country like this, as it appears to me, kingdom of heaven, which, humanly 
schools cannot be dispensed with. Of) speaking, under other circumstances 
course I cannot but deprecate the opinion || would not be the case. 
which has been advanced, that missiona-|| In the fourth place, schools afford the 
ries ought not to have schools. They | best congregations on the Sabbath and 
are important for various reasons. In/||at other times. 1 was almost ready to 
the first place, to teach children the art say that if such a case should occur, that 
of reading, and thus prepare them to be|) we could not have the permission to in- 
benefitted by the various publications we || troduce our christian books, yet, if we 
send abroad. These remarks apply with | could have the privilege of preaching the 
eculiar force to females; who must, un- | gospel to them at all times, we should be 
ess taught in missionary schools, be | justified in gaying schoolmasters for such 
ever ignorant of the art of reading. If|| an opportunity. I have, as I mentioned 
we do not teach them, their parents will) before, been among the heathen until 
not, as it isconsidered a disgrace for a|| nearly half a generation have gone down 
female to read. Indeed it is said that, to the grave, and though I consider it my 
such knowledge will be followed by oomns duty to preach the gospel to every crea- 





calamity. ture to whom I can have access, and dis- 


In the second place schools are neces- | tribute it, and believe that in a number 
sary to keep children from idleness, the \ of cases people have been converted & 


these means, yet, as a general thing, it 


parent of all mischief; and even if they 
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will never produce a sanctifying effect 
upon them, unless they are willing to at- 
tend our houses of worship, which has 
never to a great extent been the fact 
with the people here. 

Of my schools, which are seventeen in 
number, three are in Navetcocley, ten in 
Chavagacherry, and four in Cutchay. I 
do not know the exact number belonging 
to these; perhaps not far from six hun- 
dred. I have built two large bungalows 
for the accommodation of the Sabbath 
congregation at the first and last of these 
places; one of which I supply in addition 
to preaching at Chavagacherry; and the 
other is supplied by one of my native 
helpers. 

When I take into consideration that 
these beloved friends who support this 
mission have enabled me to collect to- 
gether so many hundreds of the rising 
generation, who two months ago had 
never learned a line of Christianity, and 
most of whom had probably never even 
heard of the name of Jesus, but to whom 
the beloved name is now proclaimed, I 
cannot but lift up my heart to God, who 
has induced them to contribute of their 
substance for so good a cause. You 
have done well my beloved fathers and 
mothers in Israel: you have done well 
my beloved brothers and sisters: you 
have done well ye little children who 
have made sacrifices to bring these little 
children under instruction. May the 
Lord Jesus reward you a thousand fold 
and afford you the unspeakable privilege 
in the last day, to see some of these lit- 
tle ones brought to heaven through your 
instrumentality. 

I mentioned that in my immediate 
vicinity there is a large market. In this 
I spend a considerable portion of my 
time on the great market days, Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, in dis- 
tributing tracts. It is the business of my 
medical assistant, when not engaged in 
preparing medicines and administering 
to the sick, to attend daily, Sunday’s ex- 
cepted, for the purpose of reading tracts 
to the people, and distributing them, 
when I am not present. A large number 
of these little messengers of mercy have 
gone through the market into various 
parts of the district. Tengthousand of 
these may perhaps be judiciously given 
away in it yearly. On the borders of 
the market I have just been erecting a 
bungalow, which, when finished with mud 
walls and a floor, will afford a good rest- 
ing place to those who come to it without 
any special business, and to whom it will 
be my sole object to have the everlasting 
gospel made known. With regard to 
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| the distribution of tracts I have long felt 
abundant encouragement to proceed, 
from what I had seen in Panditeripo. 
New encouragement has presented it- 
self since I have been here. A very in- 
teresting man wished to be united to the 
church, who had thrown off heathenism 
before my arrival, in consequence of 
having read the tracts which had been 
given him. It may perhaps be well, 
however, to say but little, until I have 
seen and known more of him. Suffice it 
for the present to say that he appears 
well and openly defends Christianity. 

My congregations on the Sabbath are 
composed principally of children. At 
the two to which I preached on the day 
before yesterday nearly four hundred 
were present. 


EXTENSION OF THE MISSION TO THE 
TAMUL PEOPLE. 


Commencement of a new Station at 
Madura. 


NEARLY a year ago the Prudential Committee 
adopted the following resolutions— 


“1. Whereas Providence indicates that the 
time has come when a mission among the Ta- 
mul people on the Coromandel coast should be 
commenced,— 

“Resolved, That the mission in Ceylon be 
instructed to send two of their own number to 
the coast opposite to Jaffna, for the purpose of 
commencing the mission. 

“2. And whereas it is of importance to 
facilitate the printing of Bibles and tracts for 
the benefit of the Tamul people in southern 
India, and whereas Jafina is comparatively 
difficult of access from this country, on ac- 
count of its insular position, while Madras is 


Tamul printing establishment,— 

“Resolved, That while it is expedient to 
maintain a printing establishment in Jaffna for 
the immediate use of the mission in that dis- 
trict, itis proper, should Providence permit, 
that another establishment be placed in Ma- 
dras; and that such an establishment be at- 
tempted on the return of Mr. Winslow to 
India.” 


As this portion of Hindoostan falls within 
the Madras Presidency, application was made 
to the governor at that place for leave to ex- 
tend the mission to the continent, and his ex- 
cellency kindly granted permission immediate- 
ly to open stations in any part of the dis- 
trict. This service was performed by Mr. 
Woodward, while on his visit to the Neilgher- 
ry Hills, shottly before his decease. 

Some statements respecting Madura, as a 
suitable place for a missionary station, were 
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made in the journal of Mr. Spaulding, p. 174. 
It is expected that other stations will be occu- 
pied in the southern parts of the peninsula of 
Hindoostan, in the course of the present year. 
Under date of August 13th, 1834, Mr. Meigs 
writes from Tillipally— 


Agreeable to their intentions brethren 
Spaulding, Hoisington, and Todd, with 
Mrs. Todd, left Jaffna on Monday after- 
noon, the 2ist of July, and reached Ma- 
dura on the 31st of the same month, all 
well. Mr. Spaulding expects to return 
soon. Mrs. Hoisington is not able to 
leave Jaffna at present. Francis Ash- 
bury, Edward Warren Ist, and Edward 
Warren 2d, accompanied them as native 
helpers, to serve as teachers, interpreters 
and catechists to the mission. They 
are all members of our church, and give 
good evidence of piety. They have 
been connected with our boarding-school 
and seminary almost from the com- 
mencement of our mission, and are very 
interesting young men, possessed of a 
good degree of knowledge and zeal to 
qualify them for the situation in which 
they are placed. It is a subject of un- 


that we are able to furnish our brethren 
of the Madura mission with so many 
well qualified native assistants. They 
will commence their mission in that place 
under very favorable auspices, as they 
are well supplied with books, tracts, and 
native helpers. By letters already re- 
ceived from them, we learn that the 
people are very ready to hear as well as 
eager to receive books and tracts. 

t is our intention to maintain a most 
intimate union with that mission. Our 


’ brethren and sisters have been long 


enough in our circle to become intimate- 
ly acquainted with us and our missionary 
operations. They have become very 
much endenred to us all, and we part 
with them with regret. Still, as they go 
from us on an errand of love and mercy, 
we bid them God speed, and rejoice to 
send them forth under such favorable 
circumstances to occupy that great field 
of labor. May the great Lord of mis- 
sions go with them, protect them by day 
and by night, and grant them abundant 
success in their attempts to win souls to 
Christ. 


The distance from Jaffna district, to which 
the mission has hitherto been confined, to Ma- 
dura, on the shortest route, is about 120 miles. 
Under date of August Ist, immediately after 
his arrival, Mr. Hoisington writes, describing 
the— 
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Country through which he travelled— 
City of Madura. 


I was much disappointed in the coun- 
try through which we have passed. I 
had heard of the plains of India, and was 
prepared to expect a very different state 
of things from what actually exists. The 
amount of population is very small com- 
pared with the extent of country—proba- 
bly not one twentieth what the country 
might be made to support. The people 
are poor and dispirited. All who do not 
compose the population of the few large 
towns, live in small villages, consisting 
of from fifteen to a hundred houses of the 
rudest construction. These villages are 
often separated by the distance of sev- 
eral miles. The largest town we passed 
on our way hither contained perhaps 
three thousand inhabitants. There were 
|two or three others of perhaps a thou- 
sand inhabitants each. One of these is 
| within twenty miles of this place, and in 
| which we hope soon to have some inter- 
est, by occupying it either by schools, or 





| 'acatechist, or both. The principal towns 


_ were formerly walled in, or in some cases 


| defended by large forts. In eith 
feigned joy and thanksgiving to Goa, sooo tp. the youl ps Nag. 


| they include several temples, which are 
| sometimes of immense size, and superior 
structure. 

The whole city of Madura is incircled 
by walls—and the city may be emphati- 
cally termed “a city of temples.” I have 
just visited the largest temple establish- 
ment. It is beyond description. Its 
principal wall, which, however, excludes 
| one large apartment, is not less than 
|three quarters of a mile in circumfer- 
ence. The structure within astonishes 
at every turn. It has at least ten thou- 
sand massy pillats of stone, presenting 
on every side, in full relief, curiously 
wrought images of every description— 
men, women, and children, beasts, and 
creatures of the wildest fancy—and 
these holding every imaginable position 
and relation, and whose supposed con- 
duct in many cases must not be told. 
Its vast and varied departments, some 
retiring far into dark and untold_recesses, 
and some into spacious and splendid 
rooms, a kind of choultries, occupied 
only by the almost numberless pillars 
which supp@t the covering of beautiful 
carved and polished stone. Its “holy 
place,” stretching off almost as far as the 
eye can reach, aided by the glimmer of 
lamps at the opposite side; and this again 
followed by the “holiest of holies”—al] 
are but too well calculated to foster the 
i irit of heathenism, to captivate 
| impure spiri , ee 





and hold the mind in the most debasi 
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servitide. It seems indeed the strong 
hold of the devil. But we are also re- 
minded of Him who is “mighty to the 
pulling down of strong holds.” May his 
strength be made perfect in our weak- 
ness. 

AsI have contemplated these monu- 


ments of wealth and power, in connec- || 


tion with the impoverished state of the 
country generally, my mind has been 
convinced of the truth of one of two 
things;—either the wealth and power of 
the people must have been in former 
ages inealculably greater than they are 
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we trust, an effectual door is opened 
unto us. We are not straitened in this 
respect, nor in the Lord, but if at ail, it 
must be in ourselves. 


Respecting Manepy, where Mr. Hoisington 
resided previous to his removal to Madura, he 
remarks— 





I left Manepy in a pleasant state. 
The schools were prosperous. They 
‘number eighteen, nine of which are 
composed of boys, six of girls, and three 
|of boys and girls together. One of the 


at the present time; or else, the streams || boys’ sciiools is denominated an Euglish, 


which once flowed into these places, and | 
made them what they are, have been di- lls 


verted into other channels and conveyed 
out of the land. Both may be true in 
part. 


As I have said of the people, so might | 


I say, with about the same propriety, of 
their religion, their system of idolatry. 
Its spirit - fled; its glory has departed. 
I would not be understood, however, by 
this to say that the peuple are more 
moral, or nearer the spirit of Christianity 
than formerly. There is probably less 
thought now among the people gener- 
ally, less conscience, less elevation in 
almost every respect, than when idolatry 
reigned in power and life. With the 
spirit of their religion, the spirit of the 
people seems also to have fled. The 
spectacle is painful, but interesting in 
the highest degree. What is to be the 
issue of the present course of things? 
Who can tell when this desolating pro- 
gress will be staid, if the redeeming 
spirit of Christianity be not speedily 
brought in? It seems to me that what 
we are taught, as to the bearing of all 


this upon the missionary enterprise, is, | 
not that the work is almost accomplished, ||; j,. | 
but that now is the time to work; that || 


the most painful necessity urges us to 
prompt and mighty and persevering ef- 
fort in behalf of perishing people. Will 
not others come speedily to our help? 
We are few and small. 

The population of this city is estimated 
at 50,000. The population of the dis- 
trict of Madura is estimated at 1,300,000. 
There are several large villages within 
fifteen or twenty miles of this place. 
These for the present must form a part 
of our field of labor. After larger places 


are furnished with missionaries, some || 


one of these villages, or several of them 
united, may, perhaps, be occupied by a 
Missionary. Leave of residence in any 
part of the district has been granted to 
American missionaries by the governor 








‘or central school. One of the girls’ 
schools is also a central school, recently 
established there. The number of boys 
| in the schools is six hundred, the number 
‘of girls three hundred. There was 
nothing of special interest in the church 
during the last quarter, except the addi- 
tion of ten new members, five by letter, 
and five by the confession of their faith, 
these being from a class of inquirers 
named in a former communication. 











Singapore. 





JOURNAL OF MR. TRACY DURING THE 
MONTH OF auGusT, 1834. 


AT p. 310, of the Jast volume, it was mention- 
| ed that an extensive printing establishment at 
Singapore, formerly under the direction of the 
London Missionary Society, had been pur- 
chased for the Board, and that the Rev. Ira 
Tracy. then at Canton, had been instructed 
| to remove to Singapore, commence a station 





|there, and temporarily take the superintend- 
| ence of the press. He arrived there, as stated 
ast number, on the 24th of July, 1834. 
| Singapore is situated on a small island near 
the southeastern extremity of the peninsula of 
Malacea. It is subject to the British govern- 
ment, is a free port, and has a favorable cli- 
mate. It is frequented by*vessels from almost 
every port of southern Asia, from Bombay to 
the eastern extremity of Chiffa, as well as 
from the numberless islands in those seas; 
amounting to 1,500 native vessels in a year. 
On this accoynt it probably affords better fa- 
|cilities than any other port for circulating 
books and tracts along the whole coast of 
southeastern Asia and the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. The island of Singapore is 
| about twenty-five miles long by twelve broad. 
The town contains a mixed population of 





an council at Madras. So a wide, and about 25,000, speaking not less than twenty or 
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thirty different languages. Eight or ten thou- 


the afternoon my teacher called at my 
sand are Chinese. 


request, and I inquired into his history 
and designs. He was educated at Ma- 
Aug. 2, 1834. Arrived here on the || lacca, in the Anglo-Chinese College; 
24th ult. In consequence of an unex- || speaks better English than any other 
pected delay of nearly three weeks in|) Chinese I have _ seen; and a — 
China, at Lintin and Macao, and a long | siderable knowledge of the gospel, an 
passage of forty-seven days, I failed of | of various countries which he has visited. 
meeting brothers Robinson and Johnson, | He might be very useful, if his heart 
who had sailed for Siam two or three || were filled with love to God and man. 
weeks before. Found kind obliging | I urged him to resolve to-day on making 
friends in J. H. Moor and J. Balistier, || the salvation of his own soul and doing 
Esqs., with the former of whom I took up|| good to his countrymen, the object of his 
my lodgings for a few days. For the || oan ng pose — most of day in 
purpose of acquiring the language more || reading vp a’s account aE ~ 
speedily, I soon resolved to obtain a) version and subsequent life, by which he 
residence in a Chinese family; but hith- |) seemed to be affected in some degree; 
erto my efforts have been unsuccessful.|| and he appeared to feel the solemn im- 
During the delay which my circum-|| port of the resolutions which I urged 
stances caused, | often looked at the || upon him to form. ; 
field of antag > — po gr my 5. se gg boxes of Py ss 
master, has called me, with mingled|!ture Lessons ately receive m 
feelings of desire and fear. It is a wide | China to Siam. It not being convenient 
and vastly important sphere, and affords || for me to go on board the junk that car- 
an opportunity of doing much for the|| ries them, I sent a few books by my 
salvation of all the nations in this quarter || teacher, who, on returning, said the peo- 
of the world. But on the other hand,) ple on board received them most gladly, 
what am I, that I should dare to hope to and almost quarrelled for the right of 
exert any considerable influence weed (se ee They a “y — - 
them? urge that I come on board early in the 
This evening I succeeded in com- | morning, as they sail tomorrow. 
mencing my work. I took a parcel of}! In vegans” 4 —— =e the 
tracts and of the gospel of Luke, and || Chinese shops with books. ey were 
went with my teacher, who understands | received with more mee —— 
ant tagen ts anlits than ta, the Aont|| Gate” Muay lowe soil aane aii 
and began to distribute them 2 ie al 7 a ry A +4 a 
Chinese shops I came to. Many ha | ooks; and such, I believe, are generally 
seen the tracts, but few the gospel. || more desirous of them than those who 
Both were received _ — by af | — a ea Many - —-> 
most every man to whom they were of-|| read, though a large majority can. Bu 
fered. It was not indeed, judging from || though they receive the hecho with 
their actions and countenances, and the | pleasure, and some come to us and ask 
few words I could understand of their || for them; yet there is a levity in their 
language, that deep and serious gladness | manner that it is painful to witness. 
with which the devoted Christian receives | They do not feel that it is for the soul— 
the bread of life; but more like the joy || for eternity. I could but pray earnestly, 
of children —_ og of | ee that | ~ = cog ne meng pag — 
they like. e soon disposed of our||and another, that they may learn from 
er bundle among such persons. || them truths that shall put an end to their 
They seemed glad that another mission- || supreme devotion to this world, and make 
ary had come to distribute books and | them live for heaven, 
live among them. Only “| —— le ae 2 by my teacher 
an aged‘ man, manifested dislike. 1)| for a set of Leang Afa’s tracts. 
called him friend and wished him good|| 6. — — — pam 7 
e immediately. || going out. Removed to my new abode, 
3. Sabbath. Went with my teacher; | shall now be among the Chinese all 
to a remote part of the town early ?n the | day; shall eat with them in their style; 
morning and oe another _— | and hope = to — — no 
of books. Met with the same welcome) gress in learning, not only their | 
seeution as last evening. | et but also their manners, habits of 
At church was pleased to see a Malay | thinking and feeling, and their whole 
and his family of little children seated || character. The sacrifice of feeling and 
with the worshippers of God, thus early || comfort may be something; but not much 














teaching them to act as Christians. | in comparison with his who became the 
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“friend of publicans and sinners” for the ); left books in the morning, saw one man 
sake of doing them good. My evenings || at least reading a book I gave him. 
and nights I shall spend in a more|} 14. A Chinese living near me, with 
healthy and pleasant situation. 'whom I conversed yesterday, called, and 
7. ent out and distributed a few ||among other things, said he had been 
books in the morning; met with nothing || thinking all day of what we talked of— 
different from what I have in preceding |/ the folly of worshipping idols. He says 
excursions, except that one man showed || he saw others do it, and therefore he did 
me a well-worn book which he had re-||it. But there is one great difficulty in 
eeived from some former missionary |the way of embracing our doctrines: 
here.—As I sat in my room [ saw a man | they require honesty and truth, but if a 
on the other side of the street reading a||man does not cheat and lie he cannot 
book given him a few days ago. |geta living! Sad indeed, thought I as J 
At four o’clock, P. M., went on board || left him, if all have become so corrupt, 
the junks in the harbor, of which there | that no one can take the lead in becom- 
are now only five, all bound to Siam.||ing better without starving in conse- 
Books were received very gladly. Three || quence of it. 
or four of the captains were absent on|| 16. Visited Campong Glam, which is 
shore. I left a Gospel or a sct of the || properly a part of Singapore, and about 
“Scripture Lessons,” with compliments || a mile from the central, business part of 
for each. the settlement. It contains not far from 
11. Few Chinese called. One came |/2,000 Chinese. Went first to Miss W.’s 
for a book he had seen a day or twoj/school. There I saw about twenty 
since; said they all rejoice at my coming, || children, Chinese, Portuguese, and Ma- 
and in the hope of a school being open- ||lay, all learning to read their several 
ed. On this point they are quite urgent;|| languages, and reading in a voice as 
but circumstances seem to require aj||loud as they could well raise. They 
little delay in complying with their||were not the most agreeable children 
wishes, ‘that I ever saw, nor are they dressed in 
12. Went early to the book deposi-|| the best way; one of them had not a rag 
po to procure books for distribufion,!|of cloth upon. the body. How little, 
and took occasion to ascertain what) thought I as I left the room, do those 
books it contained; found and counted |/females who sit in quiet around their 
about thirty different works. Some of|/own pleasant fire-sides, and enjoy the 
these are indeed only sheet tracts, but | sweet intercourse of a christian family, 
others consist of two or three volumes. || and christian and refined society, know 
Add to these the entire Bible, and many || what self-denial is practised by some of 
other books published by Dr. Morrison,||their sex for the sake of doing good! 
Mr. Medhurst, Mr. Gutzlaff, and others,|| Here among these noisy, ignorant, half 
it would seem that books enough have || naked children, a lady accustomed to the 
been written, if they were but read and || enjoyment of civilized society, and able 
obeyed, to fill all China with light and | still to enjoy them, if she preferred her 
holiness.—After spending the day with || own interest to those of Christ’s king- 
my teacher, went out at evening to dis-|| dom, spends her days. Miss W. has 
tribute books. Well received as usual. |, been here but a short time, and has still 
In one case met individuals who seemed || to contend with the peculiar difficulties 
not to care for any of these things;|) which attend the commencement of 
found that I could make a few sentences || schools, especially for girls, among the 
of Chinese intelligible to those I met, heathen. But she is not discouraged 
and could thus begin to convey religious || and seems happy in her work. 
instruction to them viva voce. | 19. A great festival among the Chi- 
13. Distributed a few books, morning | nese, on which they burn paper cloth to 
and evening, my teacher unable to go|/the deceased friends, and present them 
with me. At evening had walked but a | offerings of a great variety of articles of 
short distance, when, stopping at the || food, etc. They end the day with feast- 
door of a Chinese, they came from other || ing and drunkenness: for as one of them 
shops and houses, and surrounded me,||\told me to-day, “they must get drunk 
eager for books. I gave them three or|/ once a year.”—I walked out three times 
four, and pressed forward a few rods| to see what was passing, each time tak- 
and stopped at another house, where|| ing a parcel of books under my arm. 
they became more numerous than before, || offered them only to two individuals, 
and almost wrenched the books from my || choosing rather that they should ask for 
hands; I soon disposed of the few I had, | them, if they wished to read them. I 
and left them. As I passed where I had’ had about thirty applicantse—some per- 
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sons saw nie giving them to ot y i ; 
~~ stopped me to ask Fag cg te | on ne - — . to sn 
as “ibe Ges ate a hay. emed desirous of learning 
them, as I walked clone the street “Thus oo “~ i is in Jones. Bat I A and 
the good seed is daily sown and dail i “th "tt ok on ton oe ee 
— feeble, testimony is given to the | perp. “| the Savio ero th 
truth, and idolatry is denounced |} 80 w i aS ee 
cated wrong. “Tiny ale perceo||t vast winlo yous ef dsedng 
that I disapprove of it, and e || thei Neal saps ton selong recting 
them worship the Ged een fae sg men 1 nae hye in the way best adapted to 
But words are powerless, even Scripture | salvati 4 y apes Mga ~ "ee - 
words, without the Holy Spirit’s enlight- | B = 7 rs peer i caliper 
ening influence. For this I pray ‘cad || distribut ee a ollie oe 
pray that I and all that know how to || ion tc prc Bg ge 
pray, may pray more fervently and with | I ig stg . wAvewdhy by 
suonger Bath. pd a ay his sinfulness and dan- 

er || ger; but is like many in christian coun- 
at learning that my teacher aarhes —- ere “— = Renenge of ony Seen 
joyed many advantages ior improvement a a ano rw —— whe, 
in knowledge and religion, has been led | val te ? hinnes + ie ee 
a willing captive in the way of vice and : — “ms of himself to Christ, for life or 
ruin. Oh for the Spirit to sanctify the | oe — emeeeteeenied 
hearts of these wretched, wicked men. || , 31. P; se i 

21. Distributed books in those parts | of C h i tin d ig ore Sy Fs re 
of Singapore which had not been pre- | ble freed oO a 
viously visited. Nothing peculiar in their |! ee 7 8 oe ishing 
reception. I have now show cae a i ateaen ay Ss 
a distributor of sacred boule oe oe re \ or — ee — aoe nang aa 
of the settlement, and probably it "tell Eeaweae” — sou, the Savin, one 
pretty generally known that such books || eral i oop a, Se on 
may be had at any time by applying to | my Hh ngnn' Boy The Some Poems 
me. If any are anxious to learn t | i , my ee 
of salvation, they will solely vay | hi i ne ee 
a yn i ay | is father to do it. On my asking the 

gg a — of his refusal, he said he used to 
At three, P. M, went to my Chiness||me about God, and thinks it very, fm 
room to seek opportunities to decla ae gp wap Fn 
glad news of scivation, ond ‘sph | ns eae f i "My heart 
faction of speaking with two or three | inks | yithi SS ae ee 
who said they had never heard of tl pew ee ans Se en 
Savior, and telling them something of his poet ned ee ee 
love to us inducing him to suffer for us. || ae ee 
Fate sotageig wn de 8. | good — —s — what they 

28. A man who called yesterda day || a cee 
before, and received a tar or = taptoen A ms se ree oe 8 Se ae 
again to-day, and said he and several Es een cting Cl pe thee y <*> = 
friends had been reading the books eatin erage Chsislentty Sen See 
— wished for more. I conversed with | oan ae iy ¢ mee 
im a little and gave him more books. In : . gang oo = 

ks. the way of death: and where—ho 
about two hours he returned again, with | hell I 4 oO fatal 
two friends, saying that on goin 1 eel ey eee © 
his friends each seized a beck | began 9 on At Malece, ee Se 
— it, and he had none left for him- || have assed acai tae tha 
self. After a little conversation he in- || ty I Laine 
it n vO OF t aree have been converted. One 
haraveds hin. to the Lehe brevet in ‘lot. } ae po + by th . Hol ~ is the 
thew 6th. When he had heard it read, || experi a < See 
he said he would come tomorrow pone t see ee 
erga Bw Spree w and || may Christians plead for this in behalf of 
g a wish to |; China—great, but perishi i 
‘us ae 2 ssc And je —g perishing China. I am 
Soo iaas. Getane cen gman.) cle engkgucer ak one cae 
my mind was agitated with a variety of'|| fasti ee ae On te thle = 
a I me my eyes par Yay || till T cbtain — oo 
an { 
to heaven and thanked God for! (‘To be continued.} 
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Siam. 


LETTER FROM MESSRS. JOHNSON AND 
ROBINSON, DATED AT BANKOK, SEP- 


TEMBER 3, 1834. 


Messrs. Johnson and Robinson remained at 
Singapore, on their way to Siam, about nine 
months, prosecuting the stady of the Siamese | 
Janguage, and performing such missionary la- 


bor as their circumstances would permit. 


Arrival and Commencement of Labors 


at Bankok. 


Mary, 


of good people, the rich and the poor, he 
replied, “This is very remarkable.” He 
appeared quite at a loss to know why 
Americans should come so far—one or 
two at different times, for such an ob- 
ject. He seemed, however, very friend- 
ly, and talked freely about the different 
countries which were pointed out to him 
jon the small globe we presented him. 
He then ordered his secretary to read 
the book we brought—the Gospel of 
Luke in Siamese. 

One of the prah-klang’s sons, Luang- 
|| Nai-Sit, who is one of the chief princes 
||in the nation, was present. He speaks 
j|some English, and desires to have his 





In our lest communication we men- || wife and children instructed in that lan- 


tioned that we were about to embark for || guaye. 


Siam. We left Singapore July 9th, and 
reached this place on the 25th, and were 
kindly received by Mr. Jones, our Bap- 
tist brother here. The Lord has gra- 
ciously preserved our life and health, 
and provided for our wants; and we feel 
encouraged by his past faithfulness to go 


| Iie accompanied us to the boat, 
|,and with a cordial shake of the hand 
bade us good evening. 

The little company of Chinese, who 
'| have so long met on the Sabbath to pray 
| and read the Scriptures, still continue to 
'|meet. Many things at first view seem 
||to be encouraging. Still gross darkness 





forward in the great work to which we || covers this people. They have preju- 
hope he has called us among this people.|| dices to be overcome that have been 
We have as yet explored but a small | strengthened for ages; hearts totall 


portion of this immense city; but wher- 
ever we have been, we have found the 
people inquisitive and eager to receive 
tracts. We shall need a large number 
both in Chinese and Siamese, as soon as 
they can be obtained. Numbers call 
almost daily for books, many of whom 
are priests. Our medicines, too, are in 
great demand, and a considerable por- 


tion of our time is daily occupied in ad- || 


ministering to the wants of the afflicted. 
We, however, by this means have many 
opportunities to point them to the great 
Physician of souls, by tracts and other- 
wise; and we are often cheered in this 
part of our work by witnessing the grati- 
tude of those poor pagans. They not 
unfrequently bring small presents of 
eggs, fruits, sweetmeats, etc., though 
they know the books and medicines are 
gratuitous. 

On the 30th we called upon the prah- 
klang. Mr. Jones, who accompanied us, 
acted as interpreter. He received us 
very cordially, and invited us to take a 
seat near him, (which is esteemed a par- 
ticular honor) while his principal men 

rostrated themselves at some distance 
fore him. He asked a variety of ques- 
tions respecting us and our country;— 


|| averse to the precepts of the gospel; 


and they are the willing slaves to the 
most debasing vices. With scarcely any 
knowledge of their language, what can 
two or three feeble missionaries do for 
the 500,000 souls in this city that are 
ready to perish? But inthe Lord Jeho- 
vah is everlasting strength. He is our 
‘only hope, and in his promise we find 
abundant encouragement. We know 
that a great multitude are yet to be re- 
deemed out of every nation. The church 
will arise, and heralds of the gospel will 
be sent out into every dark portion of the 
world. The Lord hasten this day. 








Bombay. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. 
ALLEN. 


Since Mr. Allen’s return to Bombay, in the 
autumn of 1533, he has been principally oc- 
cupied in itinerating as a Bible and tract dis- 
tributor, and preaching’ the gospel and con- 
versing with the people in the various towns 
through which he passed. The following ex- 
tracts from his journal while on one of these 





ae 





Who we Ning? aon was the object |) tours in the interior of the Mahratta country, 
Sraek aaened by prtonteccont wa give some view of the condition of the 
When told ee we came to teach and |! People, of his labors, and the reception which 
heal the people; that we were not sup-||the gospel meets with among the idolatrous 
ported by government, but by all classes '! population. 
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Worship of Deceased Men. 
Feb 21, 1833. At Kooldhurrun. 


Having observed in a temple not far 


from us, an image, in a human form and 


in the attire of a man, with a face of) 
brass, we inquired of a brahmin what 


god it was designed to represent. He 
said that the disciple of a distinguished 
gooroo (religious teacher), who lived 
many years ago in that village, caused an 
image of him to be made after his de- 
cease to cherish a lively remembrance 
of his appearance and a veneration for 


his doctrines; and that this image grad- | 


ually became an object of worship; the 
people believing that the man it repre- 
sented had been exalted among the 
gods. Thus a man, who was a deceiver 
while he lived, has been deified since his 
death. This image has become an idol, 
and is now the principai object of wor- 
ship in this village. 

The proneness of the Hindoos to 


idolatry would appear incredible to peo- | 
ple who have always lived in christian | 


countries, and whose views of the attri- 
butes of God and the nature of religious 
worship have been formed from the 
Scriptures. A striking instance of this 


superstition came within my observation | 


a few weeks ago. While on my way 
from Bombay to Ahmednuggur I stopped 
one da 
lage of Seroor; and while there I went 
into the burying-ground belonging to 
the cantonment near that place. I re- 
membered having heard it mentioned 
two or three years before, that natives 


were in the habit of worshipping at the | 


tomb of a British officer buried there. 
On approaching the monument erected 
where he was buried, I observed several 
of the usual emblems of idolatrous wor- 
ship, as flowers apparently fresh and just 
placed there, vessels for burning incense, 
etc. I inquired of some persons stand- 
ing near, why these things were placed 


there; and they replied that the flowers | 


were the offerings of some who had been 
there to worship, and that the vessels 
were for burning incense. 
inquiry I was told that a number of peo- 
ple came there every day for this pur- 
pose. A man who was employed in 


erecting a monument over a grave near, || 


and who appeared to be well acquainted 


to rest a few hours in the vil- | 


On further |! 
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| tices saying, that the people fully believ- 
|,ed that colonel W. had been exalted 
|}among the gods; and he urged as evi- 
| dence of this, that those who came and 
| worshipped here succeeded as well in 
|| their business, and as often realized the 
| fulfilment of their vows, as those who 
|| worshipped and made their vows at any 
of the temples around. I told him I had 
|no doubt they did, for the idols in those 
| temples were only wood and stone, hav- 
‘ing neither life nor power; and that the 
| gods whom their idols were intended to 
||represent were only imaginary beings; 

and that the worship of all such, as well 
| as of dead men, was not only useless and 
|| vain, but exceedingly offensive to the 
'|true God. Similar to this was probably 
|| the origin of most of the heathen gods 
of antiquity, as well as of those whose 
|| worship continues until the present time. 


Arrived at Rosseen, a village contain- 
|| ing two or three hundred houses. There 
are here three large temples, which were 
built by one individual, a native mer- 
chant of this village, who died a few 
years ago. They are built entirely of 
stone, and seem fitted as far as possible 
to resist the effects of time. They are 
consecrated to Sheeva. The workman- 
ship in many parts of them is of a very 
| superior kind, and the expense of erect- 
ing them must have been nee 
to erect several large convenient chapels 
‘in our native land. Such works show 
the strong influence which error and 
| superstition exercise over the minds of 
‘| men in this dark part of the world. And 
might we not expect yet more from men 
‘in christian lands, who have, at least, 
equal ability, and, whose understandings 
are enlightened by the word of God; 
who cherish the hope of eternal happi- 
ness through the Redeemer, and who 
daily pray that the people of this, as well 
as of other heathen lands, may be given 
to him for his inheritance. 

At Wangee, a village of two or three 
hundred houses. Near our meeting- 
place an assembly of fifty or sixty per- 
' sons, including the most intelligent men 
in the village, were engaged in discuss- 
|| ing and transacting some business of a 
public nature. To some who appeared 
to be less engaged than the rest we re- 
'|marked that after their business should 


with the place, having erected most of | be finished, we should like to talk with 


the monuments for many years past, said 
he had often seen fifteen or twenty per- 
sons assembled there for worship at 
once; and sometimes a hundred came 
there for this purpose in the course of @ 
day. He zealously defended the prac- 


them on religious subjects. According- 
ly, having finished their business about 
noon, nearly all of them came to the 
meeting-place, and the conversation was 
_ continued, though carried on chiefly on 
‘our part, in the way of inquiry, remarks, 
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and addresses, till we were quite ex-||of iniquity. There are several buildings 
hausted. We then distributed some || besides the principal temple, which are 
books among them, and said that we) appropriated to idolatrous purposes. In 
would hold another talk with any who || one place was a crowd of brahmins busi- 
would come there a little before sunset. || ly engaged in performing their idolatrous 
At the time mentioned we had the satis-|| ceremonies, while near them was a cir- 
faction of seeing nearly or quite as many || cle of devotees, who, from their conduct 
assemble as before, though many of them || and appearance, one would have believ- 
were different persons. ‘They continued | ed in a former age to be. possessed with 
about as long as the first meeting, and evil spirits. In another part of the in- 








listened with a good degree of attention. 


Punderpoor—Its Idols and Temples. 


27. Arrived at Punderpoor. This | 
village, or rather city, as it is more fre-| 
quently and not improperly called, is | 
pleasantly situated on the north side of 
the river Bhema, the banks of which are | 
seven or eight hundred yards wide. The | 
city is compactly built, and the streets | 
are paved with large flat stones. Many 
of the houses are very solid structures, 
three or four stories high, the lower || 
story of stone and the others of brick. 

March 1. We have now been here 
three days. Our meeting-place has fre- || 
quently been thronged with a crowd at- 
tracted by novelty and a desire to obtain 
books. Sometimes they would listen at- 
tentively for considerable time to what. 
was ad tothem. At other times) 

soon became uneasy and clamorous, || 
when we found it best to stop addressing | 
them collectively, and engage in conver- || 
sation with some one or two, who were 
apparently among the most intelligent 
and respectable persons in the crowd. 
We went into the city several times, our| 
resting place being just outside, and 
generally found opportunities of speak- 
ing to people and engaging in religious 
conversation. At such times, however, 
we always found people more unwilling | 
to listen to the truth of the gospel, and 





closure was a large crowd of persons 
celebrating in songs the praises of the 
gods, while others near them were 
trating themselves on the ground before 
the idol. In no place have we seen the 
rites of idolatry performed and exhibited 
in a manner so much fitted to arrest the 
attention and impress the feelings of 
those who follow such delusions. 

The wonderful things reported to have 
been done by the god here worshipped, 
during his incarnation, and the miracles 


_wrought at various times since to pre- 


serve his temple and idol from being de- 


| stroyed or polluted, make a book of con- 


siderable size. Miracles are reported to 
be wrought here still, though we saw no 
person who had witnessed any. These 
things, however, are confidently asserted 
by the interested brahmins, and as im- 
plicitly believed by the credulous, delud- 
ed multitude. There is here a semi-an- 
nual festival which is attended by multi- 
tudes of people from all places on this 
side of India. The festival continues for 
‘fifteen days; and during this time, it is 
said, the place is visited by more than 


| 100,000 persons, who come on pilgrim-* 


/age, many from a distance of several 
/hundred miles. The offerings made at 
such times are very numerous and often 


' valuable. 


| 2. Yellapoor. Sabbath. Passed the 
|day in a small temple dedicated to Hun- 





more irritable when any thing was said| nomun, a fabled monkey, who acted a 
against the rites and practice of idolatry,| conspicuous part in the early history of 
than when they assembled at our meet-/ this country. Few of the Hindoo gods 
ing place. We have here distributed a|| are more worshipped by the lower classes 





at quantity of tracts and parts of the | 
iptures. e have seen no instance | 
of their being abused or destroyed, and| 
we have been gratified in knowing that 
many are engaged in reading them. 
This is truly one of the strong holds 
of the prince of darkness. The temple. 





containing the celebrated idol is sur- | 


rounded with a high wall of hewn stone, 
inclosing two or three acres of ground. | 
We were not allowed to enter the sev- | 
eral inclosures, but an officer of the aoe | 
ernment. politely conducted us up to the| 
terrace of one of the buildings, from| 
which we had a view of this gh place! 


of people on this side of India. His 
worship, however, is not confined to the 
lower classes. Soon after we arrived at 
the temple, which was on Saturday, a 
brahmin, whom we afterwards found to 
be ashrewd and intelligent man, came 
in and went through the usual rites of 
idolatrous worship before the hideous 
and disgusting image of a monkey! The 
| general appearance of this village is 
desolate and melancholy. The people 
| Say it formerly contained more than two 
thousand houses, which appears not im- 
|probable. At present there may be two 
| hundred occupied houses. 





Pe 








‘]uded persons obey the instructions they 
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Several large companies of people 
passed by our resting place on their pil- 
grimage to Pundapoor. Some of these 
had been travelling for ten and others 
for fifteen days. How hard and expen- || 
sive is the service of idolatry, when com- || 
pared with the gospel of Christ. || 

In all their religious notions the Hin- || 
doos have respect to merit and demerit; | 
and every person is believed to be de-| 
serving of or evil, just in proportion | 
as his meritorious actions exceed those | 
of the opposite kind, or the reverse. It 
is also believed that the merit, which any |, 
person acquires by a course of virtuous , 
actions, is at his own disposal, and that | 
he can make it the ground of asking, and 
even of demanding, of the gods any de- 
sirable thing which does not exceed this 
merit in value. Brahmins, religious men- 
dicants, and all who profess to be much | 
employed in the rites and forms of relig- 
ion, are supposed in this way to have ac- | 
quired a stock or quantity of merit which 
enables them to procure favor for whom | 
they please. With this view many re-| 
sort to them for relief in time of distress, || 
and for assistance of various kinds. |, 
They first encourage the hopes of the), 
deluded creatures, exact a sum of money | 
in pay for the merit they pretend to ex-| 





| 








| 
| 


pend on their account, and direct them | 
to perform some rite, or to repeat some 
formulary of words, containing the names || 
of the gods, a certain number of times, | 
with the promise that they shall ther. | 
obtain the object they desire. The de- 


have thus paid for, but soon find their || 
hopes terminate in disappointment and |) 
vexation. Meantime the artful impostor | 
passes on to practice the same deception | 
on the credulous inhabitants of some | 
other village. 


[To be continued.] | 





Sandwich Eslands. | 


the same situation, as they were, and as were 
the entire population of all those islands, be- 
fore the introduction of Christianity. It may 


| be well to recal to our minds the moral pic- 


ture of those islands, as it was fifleen years 
ago. 


Condition and Character of the Inhabi- 
tants of Molokai. 


Molokai is from forty to fifty miles 
long, from east to west, and about seven 


| wide from north to south. It is little 


else than an entire mountain rising on 
the north side almost perpendicularly 
from the sea to its summit, a height of 
between five and six thousand feet. The 
ascent on the south side is more gradual, 
though very steep. Much of the dis- 
tance on this side there is a narrow plain 
skirting the ocean, from one hundred to 
three hundred yards wide. On this plain 
reside the principal part of the inhabi- 
tants of this side of the island—few or 
none residing on the mountains, On 
both sides there are numerous vallies 
and deep ravines, the soil of which is 
rich and very productive. There is little 
timber on the island, and that little is 
difficult of access, as it is found only on 


| the summit of the mountain, or far back 


in the deep and rugged valleys. On 
the north side nothing is to be seen on 
the main body of the mountain but small 
shrubbery; and on the south, nothing but 
a hard wild grass, with here and there a 
stinted shrub. 

The soil is of an excellent quality, and 
with proper cultivation would support 
four fold its present number of inhabi- 


‘tants; but owing to the indolence of the 


people, only a small portion is rendered 
serviceable either to man or beast. The 


| productions are the sweet potato in 
/abundance and of the first quality, kalo, 
/yams, bread-fruit, bananas, plantains, 


citrons, melons, onions, squashes, beans, 
cocoa-nuts, ohias or native apples, sugar- 


‘/cane, and cotton. The two last men- 


LETTER FROM MR. SMITH, DATED || 
nov. 5ra, 1833. 


| 


THE station at Kaluaaha, on the island of 


Molokai, was first occupied during the sum- 
mer of 1832, a little more thana year previous | | 
to the date of this letter. The missionaries | 
from the other islands had occasionally visited || 
this, and had established schools and preached | 
the gospel to some extent; still the inhabitants | 
had enjoyed no regular means of religious in- 

s‘ruction and improvement; and were, at the |) 
time when Mr. Smith writes, very nearly in |) 


tioned articles may be raised to any ex- 
tent. Most of the tropical fruits and 
vegetables would probably flourish here. 

The climate is cooler than at most of 
the stations. We are almost constantly 
fanned by the trade winds, which so 
mitigate the heat of the sun that we are 
rarely oppressed by it; and most of the 
time during the year we are comfortable 
in our woolen clothes. Were we to 
choose a station simply for health, we 
should choose no other than this. 

The population is six hundred. The 
census has been recently taken, and 
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though the number proves to be less than 
was supposed, yet it cannot be far from 
the true one. The people reside mostly 
on the eastern part of the island, on the 
north and south sides; but the greater 
number are on the latter. We have not 
been able to ascertain the proportion of 
children, but it has been remarked by 
others, and we think the remark true, 
that the proportion is unusually great. 

The people are poor and wretched. 
There is no high chief on the island, but 
on no place do the oppressive exactions 
of the chiefs fall with more weight than 
on this. It is truly distressing to witness 
the burdens that are laid upon them. It 
is absolutely impossible for a man on 
Molokai to amass property, it being out 
of the question for him to gain more by 
all the efforts he may make, than barely 
to pay the frequent and exorbitant taxes 
which the merciless chiefs continue to 
demand. Hence the indolence and idle- 
ness of almost every man on the island. 
If a man earn a dollar by hard labor, he 
has not the least security that it will not 
be rapaciously demanded of him by his 
superiors in rank. If he sells a hog or 
other productions to the value of two 
or more dollars, one of these dollars goes 
to his chief. If he is almost naked and 

hase by hard labor a kapa or pau, he 
38 liable to be called upon to give it up 
for taxes. In addition to all the other 
taxes, the lands of the chief must be cul- 
tivated by the people. For this purpose 
they are obliged to labor one or more 
days every week, or they forfeit the little 
spot of ground they cultivate for the 
maintenance of their families. 

Living under a system so oppressive 
as this, it is not surprising that the mass 
of them are heathen still in all but the 
name. And such in fact they are, hea- 
then in knowledge, heathen in feeling, 
and, in all but the worship of idols, hea- 
then in practice. You would ask for no 
other confirmation of the truth of this 
remark than a sight of the manner in 
which they live. Their houses, many of 
them, are no more than five or six feet 
jong by four wide and five feet from the 
ridge-pole to the ground; and these are 
not unfrequently the habitations of two, 
three, and sometimes more individuals 
of both sexes. And when the houses are 
more spacious, as most of them are, the 
state of things is no less distressing. 
But one apartment, no floor, no window, 
no chimney, except the humble door at 
which you enter. In this one apartment 
you may usually see at one and the same 
time, men with no clothing but the 
wretched malo, which covers Tess of the 
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surface of their bodies than the shoes on 
a man’s feet; women perfectly naked 
above the loins; children in many in- 
stances with no clothing at all; cats, 
dogs, swine, fowls, and goats, and in ad- 
| dition to all these, lice and fleas without 
number. We are tortured by the strict 
community which exists among the 
above mentioned animals, and which 
seems.to reduce them all to nearly the 
same level. 

With this state of things perfectly 
agrees the conversation of the people. 
All those restrictions which decency has 
imposed upon civilized communities are 

wholly unknown here. We know of no 
| word or phrase in the language which is 
|| proscribed by their views of delicacy, to 
either sex, In any company or circum- 
| stances whatever. 
| Such being the circumstances of this 
| people, and such the habits and manners 
of life, you will not need to be informed 
of the state of morals among them, but 
| will perceive at once that it must be very 
\low. And so indeed it is. The laws 
| indeed prevent many of the outbreaking 
|crimes which in former times were per- 
| petrated with impunity; but with regard 
|to moral principle, it is scarcely to be 
| found, sal the consequence is indul- 
/gence in all those sins which fall not 
| uhmediately under the cognizance of the 
laws of the land. 

The people are credulous to the last 
degree. We are never asked the why 
or the wherefore of what we tell them. 
It is all assented to. This credulity, as 
it is the result of mental indolence, is by 
|no means a benefit to the cause. They 
| are of a pacific disposition. But this, 
| arising from fear, rather than from prin- 
ciple, adds little interest to their charac- 
ter. So far as our observation extends, 
‘the people are almost universally addict- 
‘ed to lying, fraud, and deception. So 
|prevalent are these vices among them, 
that there are few indeed on whose word 
|we can place the least reliance, when 
interest prompts to falsehood; and as to 
our dealings with them, we expect to be 
defrauded. 

The religious character of the people 
|is precisely what might be expected from 
what is true of the state of their morals. 
Whatever influence the gospel had upon 
the mass of them at its first introduction, 
at present they live almost entirely re- 
gardless of its claims. They have learn- 
ed that the christian religion, unlike the 
old pagan system, inflicts not immediate 
death on the man who complies not with 
its holy requisitions. Fear has, there- 
fore, ceased, and the constrained obe- 
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dience which it produces has given place 
to the most shocking stupidity. Few| 
motives could have less influence with| 
the mass of the people on Molokai than 
those of death and a future retribution. 
Sermons, which would cause a congre-| 
gation in New England to quake with | 


forebodings of eternal death, would pro- |, 


| 


duce no emotions in the hearts of this || 


people. 


The above remarks apply to the in- || 


habitants of this island, in general, and 
not to all its individuals. We rejoice 
to say that there are not a few precious 
exceptions to many of them. 

The name of the station is Kaluaaha; 
it is owned by the best and one of the| 
most pious high chiefs on the islands, | 
who desired us to take it as our station, 
assuring us at the same time, that she 
would act the part of a parent to us. 
We have fenced off about two acres of 
land as a door yard and garden, and 
might have extended our limits much 
farther had we chosen. There is a de-| 
lightfal cluster of shade trees before our 
door, which was formerly a favorite re-, 
sort of the chiefs; and under it, for sev- 
eral successive weeks, we met for the 
worship of Him who dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands. On our arti- 
val, there was no house of any impor- 
tance, and few of any kind in the vicin- 
ity. During the year, however, many 
comfortable houses have been built, with 
sleeping apartments, and other accom- 
modations which give to them an air of 
neatness and comfort hitherto unknown 
on the island. A meeting-house has 
been built 120 feet by 30, accommodat- 
ing a thousand persons. A spacious 
school-house is nearly completed, so that 
the station begins to assume the appear- 
ance of a small village. 








Cherokees. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR. 
BUTRICK, DATED AT CARMEL, DEC. 


Orn, 1834. 


Mr. Burrick is the only missionary of the | 
Board now residing among that portion of the | 
Cherokees occupying the country over which | 
the jurisdiction of the State of Georgia has 
been extended. 


Admissions to the Church—Desire for 
Christian Instruction. 


Thus far the Lord hath helped us. I 
do not recollect attending a more inter- 
esting meeting at this place, than we’ 

VOL. XXXI. 
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\| had on the last Sabbath, both as respects 


|numbers and a happy state of feeling. 
| The house was crowded with Cherokees, 
| many from twenty, thirty, forty, and 
some near fifty miles. We had the 
happiness of receiving three new mem- 
/bers, and of restoring to the privileges 
of the church one who has been long 
suspended. ‘T'wo of those received were 
of mixed blood, one man and one woman, 
and the other a full Cherokee man. 
Mr. Foreman, {a Cherokee preacher 

preached, and brother Epenetus also h 

a very interesting meeting towards even- 
‘ing. The eclipse of the sun, which was 
nearly total at the time of administering 
the Lord’s supper, added to the solemnity 
of the scene. Three Cherokees from 
Cabintown, about twenty miles distant, 
expected to unite with the church. Two 
of these were men who kad each two 
wives, and the third was a wife of one of 
them. One of these requested informa- 
tion on the subject of having two wives 
some time ago, but I told him he had 
better devote his heart entirely to God, 
and then he would be able more clearly 
to understand the propriety of the re- 
quisitions of the gospel. This man and 
the two persons above mentioned seem 
to think they have now truly devoted 
themselves to God. I requested Mr. 
Foreman to take the Bible and instruct 
them on the subject of matrimony—the 
duties of husband and wife, and the rea- 
son why we supposed the man should 
retain only the wife he had lived with 
the longest, in case he had two when he 
became a Christian. We were much 
rejoiced in having such assistance; and 
we trust he was able to bring the sub- 
ject clearly to, their understandings. 
We then advised them to defer uniting 
with the church till they could well con- 
sider the important subject before them, 
consult their wives, and regulate their 
domestic concerns. To this they readily 
assented, though with the apparent de- 
sire and determination that nothing 
should keep them from the service and 
enjoyment of God. ‘Their situation calls 
for special prayer in their behalf. 

The call for missionary labors in this 
part of the nation seems as great as at 
any former period. A number of very 
pressing invitations have been sent, urg- 
ing us to hold meetings in distant towns, 
with which we have not been able, as 
yet, to comply. The circumstances of 
one of these I will state, as it will show 
the importance of books in the Cherekee 
language. A very wicked dissipated 


Cherokee, living at Long Savanna, forty 
or fifty miles from here, having an old 
OF 
25 
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Cherokee book, probably the gospel of 
Matthew, took it one day to read a few. 
words; but his eyes suddenly fastened on 
a certain passage which affected him, 
and gave him much anxiety of mind. 
He applied to a Cherokee at Rolling. 
Water, where we have sometimes held 
meetings, for instruction; but this man 
told him that he himself was a sinner, 
and therefore incapable of explaining the 
Bible. On this the man sent an urgent) 
request for Mr. Sanders and myself to | 
come to his house and hold meetings. | 
But that being a little before our sacra- | 
mental meeting, we could not consistent- | 
ly go: and as we have to go soon to 
another distant place, I proposed to 


Johnson Pridget, one of our native breth- | 


ren, to visit his and several other settle- 
ments in that vicinity this week and) 
next.—As Mr. Sanders and myself can 
do but little towards supplying the peo- 
ple with instruction in this part of the 
country, the church have agreed with 
Elijah, another native brother, to ride a 
part of the time this winter, and visit 
distant places, for which they agree to 
ive him a certain compensation; and I 
ave requested brother Johnson Pridget 
and Epenctus to visit and hold meetings 
with the people, more or less, in the 
neighborhoods where they reside. By 
this arrangement, should no missionary 
be permitted to reside here, yet the in-| 
struction of the people need not imme- | 
diately cease. How long things may 
continue in their present state here, no 
human foresight can determine. Should 
we be removed from this place in a 
week, it would not be surprising, and 
should we be permitted to continue here 
a year longer, it would only be through 
the indulgence of our kind Heavenly 
Father, whose power and grace are all 
beyond conception. 


Under date of March Sth, 1835, Mr. But- | 
rick writes— 


Cherokees:—Letter from Mr. Butrick. 
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Worcester. On the Sabbath we had the 
privilege of receiving to the church, by 
baptism, three persons. Two of them 
were the men mentioned in my last. 
They have put away their wives as di- 
rected. The other was the wife of one 
who was baptised at our last communion. 
The above three do not talk English, 
and appear nearly like full Cherokees. 
Besides these, we conversed individually 
with nearly thirty persons from distant 
towns, among whom we found five who 
expressed a hope in the saving mercy 
of God. On the whole, I think we have 
never had a more interesting meeting at 
this place. The Lord is a God of won- 





ders. He frequently chooses to display 
his grace where it is least deserved, and 
}at atime when all human expectations 
fail. 
| Here permit me to introduce a line 
from our brother Clauder (Moravian 
missionary). “On the 6th of January we 
‘had an accession of four Cherokees to 
‘our little congregation [church], and 
| several others, young persons, are candi- 
| dates for holy baptism. I have felt very 
imuch ashamed of this manifestation of 
| divine blessing upon our labors, as I had 
given too much place to discouraging re- 
‘flections, and felt inclined to han up 
'my harp upon the willows, and sit down 
|and weep and mourn over the destruction 
| with which our beloved Cherokees were 
\threatened. But I begin to see that the 
| Lord has many of his dear ones—sheep 
| of his fold, who are to be saved and 
brought to him. Our meetings are gen- 
/erally well attended; and last Sabbath I 
‘went for the first time to Elleculsa, (a 
town of Indians,) and I believe the di- 
|vine Spirit is working in the hearts of 
these hitherto benighted heathen. I had 
|a very attentive congregation of Indians 
| exclusively, at the village, and intend, by 
divine permission, to continue visiting 
| them.” 

I introduce the above remarks to show 





that the success of missionary efforts 


Through a kind providence I am per- 
mitted to address you again ‘rom this. 
place. Our church, congregation, and. 
school meet, as yet, with no interruption, | 
except from cold and stormy weather. 
Sabbath before last we celebrated the 
Lord’s supper. On the Saturday pre- 
vious between thirty and forty Chero-| 
kees came and continued with us till) 
Monday morning. All these, with the | 
exception of one, live at distances vary-_ 
ing from 20 to 40 or 45 miles. Mr. A.) 
Sanders entertained about half of them. 
We were also relieved in another re- 
spect by the unexpected arrival of Mr.! 


\does not depend on external circum- 
stances, but simply on the grace of God, 
in the effusions of the Holy Spirit. We 
have much to do for the eternal salvation 
of the Cherokees; and the more over- 
whelming their temptations, and the 
more severe their trials, the more impe- 
rious the call for immediate and unremit- 
ted exertions on our part. 

Thus far the labors of those native 
brethren, who, as I mentioned in my last, 
had been employed to visit the people 
and hold meetings in remote settlements, 

seem to have had a very happy effect in 
calling the attention of the people to 
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religion, in confuting false and evil re- | 
ports concerning missions, and in assist- 
ing the people with regard to singing, 
reading, etc. Wherever they go they 
hold meetings for prayer and religious 
worship, and converse with individuals 
respecting the state of their souls. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR._ 
STEPHEN FOREMAN, DATED AT CAN- 
% e 1 i=4 
DY’S CREEK, JAN. 7TH, 1835. 


THE writer of this letter received the elements 
of his education in the mission-school at Can- 
dy’s Creek. His father’s family being of 
mixed blood, both the English and Cherokee | 
languages were understood and spoken in it. | 
In such families the males generally use the | 
English in their common intercourse, and the | 
females the Cherokee. The latter often re- | 
fuse to speak the English at all, though they 
well understand what is said to them in it. 
Mr. Foreman was averse to using the Jan- 
guage of his people, until convinced that daty 
required him to do it, that he might become 
useful as an interpreter. He subsequently 
spent some time in study with Mr. Worcester; | 
and afterwards prosecuted the study of the- 
ology two years at the Union and Princeton | 
Theological Seminaries. In the fall of 1838 | 
he was licensed to preach the gospel by the 
Union Presbytery in Tennessee. Since that | 
period he has been employed under the pat- 


ronage of the Board, partly as a preacher, 
and partly as an itinerant teacher of schools 
in the Cherokee language. 


Statement of his Labors in Preaching. 


I commenced preaching about the Ist 
of October, 1833, a short time after I 
was licensed. During the ensuing win- 
ter and spring, I was in the lower part of 
the nation preaching and teaching Cher- 
okee schools. Most of the time [ was 
at either one or the other of the stations 
of Haweis, New Echota, or Creek Path. 
While at Haweis, I taught a Cherokee 
school, in which I prepared Jesse, an ac- 
tive member of that church, for teaching 
a similar school in which he is now very 
actively engaged. [ commenced a sim- 
ilar school at Creek Path, but for the 
want of a competent teacher, it has 
since fallen through. What time I spent 
at New Echota I was chiefly engaged in 
correcting a tract which I had translated 
into Cherokee. 

Early in January 1834, I came into this 
neighborhood. Here and at Brainerd I 


|| cordial welcome. 
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preached during the months of January 
and February and the former part of 
March. The latter part of March and 
the whole of April, I preached at Rac- 
coontown, Willstown, and Creek Path, 
Since May my labors have been almost 
entirely confined to the Candy’s Creek 
station and vicinity. When, however, 
there has been a communion season at 
Brainerd, I have made it my business to 
attend. Ispenta couple of weeks also 
last summer with Mr. Worcester in vis- 
iting the members of the Brainerd church. 
These are the only times, I believe, that 
[ have been absent from this neighbor- 
hood during last summer. In Septem- 
ber last I for the first time visited the 
Valley Towns. Mr. Jones and the Cher- 
okee members of the church gave me a 
Whien I first arrived 
they all stared at me as if some yo-wi- 
'ne-gu had come: but as soon as those 
_with whom I was acquainted came and 
ishook hands with me, they mistrusted 
who I was, and immediately one after 
another began to leave their seats until 
the whole congregation had left their 
seats and shaken hands with me. (I 
ought to have mentioned that a camp- 
meeting was holding near Mr. Jones’ at 
this time, and the morning I arrived they 
had all assembled for divine worship.) I 





|returned from the Valley Towns about 


the first of October. And here I have 
remained and preached nearly every 
Sabbath since. The third Sabbath in 
November I expected to have been at 
Brainerd, to assist Mr. Worcester at the 
communion season, and to spend a week 





‘lor two in teaching a Cherokee school; 


| but was prevented. 


The last Sabbath in November, ac- 
|cording to previous engagements, I 
spent at Carmel] in assisting Mr. Butrick 
at a communion season. From Carmel 
I went to Creek Path and fulfilled an 
appointment the first Sabbath in Decem- 
‘ber. The second Sabbath in December 
I preached in this neighborhood; and 
here also I have preached every Sabbath 
‘since. During the we \, while about 
‘home, I am engaged in reading, trans- 
lating a few hymns into the Cherokee 
language, and doing a little work about 
| the house. 

This hasty sketch will give you a 
view of the manner in which I have 
| spent my time since I have been in the 
service of the Board. During all this 
time, not including exhortations, ad- 
dresses, nor the sermons extempore, I 
have preached in all, as well as I recol- 
lect, sixty sermons. Thirty-five times I 
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have preached at Candy’s Creek; eight 
times at Brainerd; twice at Willstown; 
five times at Creek Path; five times at 


Proceedings of 


FOREIGN. 


MISSION OF THE WESTERN FOREIGN MI3- | 


SIONARY SOCIETY IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


Messrs. Join C. Lowrie and William Reed 
left this country in May 1833, and proceeded 
te Caleutta. While detained there Mrs Low- 
rie, who had been ill during the voyage, was 


removed by death. Soon after, the health of 


Mr. Reed became impaired, avd ultimately | 


the disease assumed so threatening an aspect | 


that it was deemed expedient for himself aud 
wife to return to this country, and accordingly 
Ile did not, 


however, survive long enough to reach his 


took passage for Philadelphia. 
native land. After much inquiry, Loodianeh, 
in Lahore, a country of Northern India, inhab- 
ited by the Seiks, in latitude about 30 degrees 
north, was selected as the seat of the contem- 
plated mission. Last autumn Mr. Lowrie left 
Caleutta and proceeded up the Ganges to- 
wards the field of his future labors.—The em- 
barkation of a reinforcement of this mission 
was mentioned at p. 465 of the last volume. 

On the 22d of September Mr. Lowrie 
writes, in the Foreign Missionary Chronicle, 
respecting — 


Missionaries North of Calcuita. 


It may afford you some satisfaction to hear 
how the small missionary force in the Mofuapil 
(or country part, as distinguished from Cal- 
eutta,) of this Presidency is disposed of. At 
Burdwan, 60 miles from Caleutta, are two or 
three Church missionaries, and at Chinsurah, 
25 miles, is one London missionary. Them I 
have not seen, all the others I have, and have 


been greatly indebted for their christian kind- | 
ness. The others are at Cutwa, 35 miles, | 


Serampore Baptisi, one; at Berhampore, 100 
miles, two London missionaries; at Mongbyr, 
275 miles, two Baptist missionaries; at Patna 
and Digah, (one continued city almost) two 
Baptist, and one Independent; at Benares, 


three Church, three London, and one Seram-| 


pore Baptist; at Chunar, 18 miles from Be- 
nares, two Church. 


May, 
Haweis and vicinity; once at Carmel; 


once at New Town; and three times at 
the Valley Towns. 


other Socictics. 


1! vicinity, and do not, including Serampore, 


where there are now two besides Dr. Marsh- 
man, amount to 20 ministers of the gospel. 
“The laborers are fiw.” Altogether they do 
not number more than 40 or 45 persons, 
j among 60 or 70 millions, and even all of 
|| these, owing to various causes, are not ef- 
|| fective missionaries. 
|| In the Mofupil their plan of operation is 
| substantially the same. They usually reside 
| at English stations, which are commonly near 
a large native population, and every day they 
go out into the bazars, or market places, to 
talk with, or preach to, as circumstances ren- 
| der expedient, all who will hear, and usually 
| they distribute some tracts or parts of sacred 
Scriptures at the close of their service. Their 
|| congregations present a curious aspect to one 
accustomed to the grave and waiting assem- 
| bly of an American church. The missicnary 
stands under the shade of a tree, or at the 
|| side of a street, and begins to read a tract, or 
jto talk with the first’ person passing by. 
| Others stop to see what is going on, and per- 
| haps stay a few minutes, and then proceed on 
|their way. Few stay all the time, yet few 
0 away without hearing some of the words of 
j life. Usually they are respectful and atten- 
|| tive, and the missionaries all say they notice 
an increasing seriousness; particularly was this 
remark made at Benares, the Athens and Je- 
rusalem of India, a city whose immense popu- 
| lation may with literal truth be described as 
| “wholly given to idolatry.” There have not 
| been many converts, yet there are a few na- 
|tive churches. In addition, the missionaries 
| generally visit the large Melas, or fairs, where 
often from 100,000 to 400,000 and 500,000 
| people are collected; and they have also, the 
| greater part of them, elementary schools, but 
| they do not feel much encouraged by these. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| ‘Two days later he adds— 





The junction of the Ganges and Jumna, 
you know, is regarded by the Hindoos as one 
of the most holy places in the sacred river. 
As the Jumna is not, I believe, an object of 
worship, I hardly know how the opinion has 
|| Originated that the god Gunga, or Ganges, 
~ should derive an accession of holiness from 
the union with that river. Till a few years 
ago, it was quite common for the deluded wor- 
shippers, many of them, to drown themselves 
at this place, supposing that thereby the pos- 


|| session of heaven was rendered certain. The 
There are two Scram- 
pore Baptists farther up the country, and | 


boat in which they were accustomed to go to 
the proper place to take their departure, came 


these, with some Church eatechists, form the || at last into the possession of an old woman, 


missionary force of nearly all the 
Presidency. ‘The other missionaries, not enu- 
merated above, are found at Calcutta and 


Sengal {| sometime before the English authorities inter- 


| fered to put a stop to the custom, and she “by 


that craft had her wealth.” Of course she did 
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not relish a change which would take away || interesting boys, ef 10 or 12 years of age, as I 
her income, and earnestly contended that peo-| ever saw. They seemed to prize the tracts 
ple had a right to drown themselves if they || more than the elder people, running to carry 
pleased. The magistrate was firm, and while || them to their parents. At the same place, a 
he did not directly oppose the custom, he in- | brahmin brought several of his friends to re- 
formed all concerned that he should punish || ceive also. When will we hear of a Roman 
with death any who should, in any way, be || Catholic priest thus willing to learn himself, 
accessary to the drowning of such persons. || and to have others learn about our way of 
This simple measure brought the custom to an || salvation? We cannot hope in all cases, nor 
end. This occurred but a few years ago. I|| even in many cases, that these people are in- 
could not but feel sad at heart whiie sailing || fluenced by proper motives in desiring our 
over the place where many of our fellow crea- books; but the fact that the door is open for 
tures “rushed unbidden” into the presence of || effort is very encouraging, and should lead us 
their final Judge, hoping to secure his favor || to pray that God would open also their hearts 
by an act of sin, assured of heaven while on || to receive the truth. The latter is as easy to 
the way to a widely different destiny. And || him as the former. I made it a general rule 
though the practice no longer exists, yet the || not to give, except to those who could read— 
creed does, in all its blighting influence. Oh|,a very small portion of the whole. In coming 
soon may the knowledge of the true way of || up this river, a person should have some Ben- 
happiness be spread amongst this people! ||galee. and as many Hindoo and Hindoo- 
Incidents like these sacritices, and like the || stanee tracts as he can obtain, and also sepa- 
swinging by hooks inserted in the muscles of || rate books of the sacred Scriptures. 

the back. (of which I saw an example last | A journey of this kind affords much leisure 


spring,) would seem to show that the prompt- || for personal improvement. There is some- 
ings of natural conscience are very strong, || thing also in this kind of life to aid in a higher 
even where great ignorance exists. However, || kind of improvement than merely mental—the 
much may be ascribed to motives of vain|| improvement of the heart in piety. Certainly 
glory in the applause of men, and to the in- || the presence of so many visible dangers, and 
fluence of stupifying doses of opium; yet the || the preserving care of the Lord, so often too 
foundation of these customs lies much deeper. || obvivus to be overlooked, “in perils of waters 
Their origin and continued existence shows) in perils by the heathen,” should lead to un- 
that the witness, which God has created in the || feigned gratitude, no less than to the exercise 
bosom of every man, (see Acts xiv, 17, com- || of humble confidence in the providence and 
pared with Romans i, 20,) still performs its | grace of God, and also to entire consecration 
duty. Such proofs of the power of natural || to his service. 
conscience, I am inclined to think, should en-|| There are few objects of interest to be seen 
courage missionaries in their addresses to the |/in a journey on this river. The Rajmahal, 
heathen to make pointed appeals to it—in the ||and the Gorruckpore Hills, and the city of 
same way that ministers do in American con- || Benares, appeared to me more interesting 
gregations. than any thing else—the former by reminding 
me of our “lovely native land’”’—the latter be- 
cause so perfectly unique, for I suppose it 
would be difficult to find another city with so 
October 7th, Mr. Lowrie writes— ||many features peculiar to itself. In general 
the country is very level, the banks of the 
A journey on this river affords many oppor- || river low and monotonous in appearance,—the 
tunities of usefulness to the natives on the part || river itself is muddy as high rivers usually are, 
of those who can speak the language. Vil- /and less impetuous, and apparently quite un- 
lages are thickly studded along the banks— || conscious of its divine character, and equally 
often many boats are moored at the same | regardless of the worship it receives. As to 
place with yours, generally during day light, || the native villages and towns, when you have 
and often at night too; the people live ‘‘szb || seen one, you have seen a specimen of nearly 
dio,” in the open air, and are very willing to| all. The great part of the houses are low 
attend to what you may wish to say, and to|| mud cottages, with two low doors, and cover- 
receive the tracts you may have to give. I|\ ed with thatch coming so low down in front as 
greatly regretted that I could not speak to|| to form a sort of verandah, or open portico. 
them about the true salvation. However, I | Usually they have a great many low shady 
distributed a good many tracts, and at times | trees planted in their villages, and one dr two 
under circumstances which affected my mind || large peepul trees, a fine shady species, 
very much. On one Sabbath, a venerable || around the foot of which a clay platform is 
aged brahmin, the chief man in the village || erected, and there, under the wide spreading 
where I was lying too, came to ask for a tract. || branches, of an afternoon, you may see most 
He could not read himself, but said he would || of the respectable villagers smoking their 
get his little grandson to read it for him, and || hookas, and probably discussing the polities 
he listened with much attention while I read a) and news of the village. These are the places 
few pages. Will he ever enjoy another op- | for a missionary to take his station at, and di- 
portunity of learning about the things whch) rect their thoughts to hearing themes. If he 
make for his peace?’ On another Sunday, I|/ were prudent and kind in his manner, he 
was followed by a crowd of people, and, would hardly ever fail to obtain a patient, re- 
amongst them were several as fine looking,'|spectful hearing. One is much struck with 


Journey on the Ganges. 
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the good taste these people have displayed in | 
choosing the sites of their temples. 
latter, in the country and in villages, are com- 
monly small, four, six, or eight sided buildings, 
of brick, covered with plaister, about 10 or 12 | 
feet high, surmounted by a dome, and a short | 
spire. Thev have seldom any other furniture | 
than the idol, or emblems peculiar to the par- 
ticular deity worshipped, though these are 
most frequently of the most indecent descrip- 
tion—too much so to be named openly, much 
less described. But I have often admired the 
situation of the temples. Where there happens 
to be a high, bluff bank to the river, you will 
very often see one of these small buildings 
standing, white and conspicuous, in the midst 
of two or three small trees, of little more than 
its own height. At other times you see them 
in low places, under an overspreading peepul, 
close by the water’s edge, with a flight of 
steps, leading down into the water. Perhaps 
a fine grove of open, round topped trees, may 
form a back view of peculiar beauty, and 
coolness of appearance in this burning sun. 
One view of the Hindoo temples is often pre- 
sented to my mind, their entire want of any 
thing to improve either the intellect or the 
heart. As to the latter object, every associa- 
tion, every thought awakened by the great 
majority of heathen temples, is depraving and 
ruinous to the soul. But as to the former, the 
most that any of these places of worship ac- 
complish, is to furnish occasionally a place for 
the reading of shastras, which, in many cases, 
neither reader or hearer understands. But | 
even this is seldom done—there is no stated 
assembling of the people to receive instruction 
—there is neither scribe nor teacher—neither 
book nor manuscript. The worshippers, after 
saying over by rote some dry names of gods, 
sprinkling a little water, and offering perhaps 
a few flowers to the idol, and if a follower of 
Siva, daubing his face with some mud, not 
forgetting sundry ablutions in the Ganges, 
when the temple is near it—then goes away as 
ignorant as he came, and more depraved. 

I ought to notice one other feature of a jour- 
ney on this river—the intercourse with mission- 
aries. At Serampore, Chinsurah, Cutwa, 
Berhampore, Monghyr, Patna, Digah, Be- 
nares, and Buxar, there are missionaries, 
either of the Baptist, London, or Church So- 
cieties. It is necessary to stop at most of 
these places to obtain provisions, and the 
Christian kindness of these good people is 
very refreshing, while a knowledge of their 
plans and operations and experience will be 
of great service. Every where I think it will 
be found that God regards the kind of heart 
with which he is served more than the kind of 
missionary organization. Here are the agents 
of voluntary and ecclesiastical societies—all 
have been blessed, and the former certaiuly 
not more than the latter. But all can labor in 
love—and there is room and need for all, and 
for many more. 

The field proposed to be occupied by Mr. Lowrie is 
one of great extent, and hitherto almost entirely neg- 
lected; but which is in somo respects peculiarly in- 
teresting. 


| 
| 


| A missionary meeting was held at Cape Town, 
South Africa, June 21, 1834, at which Mr. 
Baker, a missionary from Madagascar made 





These | 


May, 


| MISSION OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY SO0- 


CIETY IN MADAGASCAR. 


the following statement respecting the missioa 
The extract is from the Mis- 
sionary Chronicle for December 1834. 


on that island. 


In 1818, when our first missionary reached 
the isle of Madagascar, only two or three per- 
sons were found at the court of Radama, the 
king, capable of writing, and that in so imper- 
fect a way, in the difficult Arabic characters, 
as to leave their documents scarcely legible. 
And now about 20,000 have been instructed in 
reading and writing; and the native govern- 
ment itself employs 2,000 young men, taken 
from the schools, as writers in various depart- 
ments of government, that have sprung up un- 
der the fostering care of knowledge, thus 
newly introduced. At first the missionary 
brethren had to contend with a general unbe 
lief amongst the elder and more influential na- 
tives, that paper would (as they said) speak. 
It was not till after a lapse of about two years 
that they were able to hold their first meeting 
of scholars, to convince such opposers of the 
nature and value of knowledge. It was a 
memorable day; many intelligent and confi- 
dent faces were seen waiting to be examined. 
At one end sat the principal judges, the senior 
of whom called to the bench a scholar, and, 
after having dictated a sentence in a whisper, 
took it to the other end of the room to be read 
by another scholar. This was an important 
experiment: the child read off the sentence 
readily; and the old judge, at once convinced 
and delighted, exclaimed, ‘Solombava tokoa!’ 

—a substitute of the mouth indeed! And to 
| this day a letter is called in the Madagascar 

language, ‘the mouth substitute.’ Arithmetic 
created still greater surprise. The native 

mode of reckoning is either by stones of differ- 
| ent sizes, or by cutting pieces of rush of va- 
| rious lengths, and using the shortest as units, 
| the next length as tens, the next as hundreds, 
|and soon. At the meeting referred to, the 
| senior judge put a specific question, which he 
| had previously calculated in his own tedious 
way: ‘If 500 of my bullocks be sent to Tama- 
tave, and sold, say 100 at five dollars, 80 at 
four dollars, and so forth, what number of dol- 
lars must my slaves deliver up to me on their 
return?’ This simple question was instantly 
answered correctly by many of the children, 
when all agreed that the children had become 
wiser than the old people; the judges protest- 
ed it was like magic and conjuring; and the 
schools immediately became popular. And 
not only is there no inability on the part of the 
heathen, but eftentimes remarkable superiority 
of intellect is manifested. He (Mr. Baker) 
had known an instance of a little girl only six 
or eight years of age, learning to read the 
Testament in the native language in three 
months, and that without the preparatory aid 
of infant schools, which promise to make such 
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instances common in our own happy land of 
liberty and knowledge. 

It was twelve years before the missionaries 
of Madagascar saw any explicit profession of 
Christianity. Ordinary perseverance may im- 
part the elements of useful knowledge to a few | 
uncivilized heathen, but it requires missionary 
perseverance to overcome the aversion of a 
heathen mind to the purifying truths of Chris- 
tianity. At present, however, there are not 
Jess than 500 natives who have maintained a 
constant profession of religion amidst persecu- 
tion and danger. It has often been said, ‘You 
should instruct and civilize a people, before 
you introduce religion.” But actual observa- 
tion and experience had convinced him that 
the arts of civilized life will always follow in 
the footsteps of religion. Teach a semi-bar- 
barian to believe in the future existence of his 
soul, to feel conscious of the relation in which 
he stands to his Creator, a relation with which 
no man has a right to interfere, and he will im- 
perceptibly imbibe the sentiments of religious | 
liberty, and immediately transfer these senti- 





ments to the affairs of civil society, when the 1] 


arts and sciences will not fail to follow in the | 
track of religious and civil liberty. We find | 
in Madagascar that just in proportion as a na- | 
tive becomes enlightened on the subjects of 
inquiry, he endeavors to conform to the habits | 
and customs of his teachers. We find among} 
them, as among all the heathen, the civil in-! 
separably connected with the religious state of | 
the people. The whole scheme of barbarous | 
customs and cruel practices is built upon the | 
country’s superstition, and if we undermine | 
the foundation, the wiole fabric speedily falls | 
to the ground. 


UNITED BRETHREN’S MISSIONS. 


January contains the letter of the Synodical 
Committee of the Brethren, dated at Bethels- 
dorf, in Germany, October 21st, 1834, giving 
the following 


| 
! 
| 
| 
Tue London Church Missionary Register for | 
} 
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Summary View of the Missions for 1833. 


South Africa.—The mission experienced a | 
large measure of the divine blessing through- | 
out the whole of the extended field which it! 
occupies. The evident success which attend- 
ed the infant school at Gnadenthal led to the 
establishment of similar institutions at Groe- 
nekloof and Elim. In almost every quarter, | 
the colonists manifested an increasingly favor- 
able disposition; and, in their turn, partook of 
the religious advantages presented by our 
missionary institutions. Among the 300 Tam- 
bookie settlers at Shiloh, were several who 
had been led carnestly to inquire what they 
must do to be saved. An incursion of plun- 
dering Corannas, which took place on the 9th 
of August, occasioned the inhabitants the loss 
of 400 head of cattle; and created such alarm 
in the minds of many that they fled from the 
place. The school for the Tambookie chil- 
dren was attended by rage number of 











fifty scholars, and brother Bonatz was making 
satisfactory progress in the difficult Tamboo- 
kie language. 

British West Indies.—The abolition of 
slavery throughout the colonial dependencies 
of Great Britain having been decreed by the 
impérial parliament in the course of this 
year, our missionaries in the British West 
Indies looked forward to the immediate con- 
sequences of this benevolent enactment with 
the deepest interest; not, however, unmingled 
with anxiety. Through the merciful direction 
of the Lord, every thing appeared, however, 
to turn out into the furtherance of his gospel. 
The excitement prevailing among all classes 
in Jamaica gradually subsided; our brethren 
found opportunities of extending their labors; 
and of establishing an eighth station near Mal- 
veri, which has been called New Bethlehem. 
The mission in Antigua proceeded in an un- 
disturbed course, aud the blessing of the Lord 
continued to rest upon it. The restoration of 
the settlements of Sharon and Mount Tabor, 
in Barbadoes, was followed by an increased 
desire on the part of the surrounding negro 
population to hear the word of salvation, 
whereby the missionaries were greatly encour- 
aged. The frequent earthquakes experienced 
in the island of St. Kitt’s produced a similar 
effect on the inhabitants of all classes; and 
the auditories at the new station of Bethel, as 
well as at the two older settlements, were 
numerous beyond former experience. The 
unexpected departure of brother S. Wright, at 
Montgomery, in Tobago, tended in some 


measure to impede the progress of the mission ~ 


in that island, as only one brother could be 
stationed there during the remainder of the 
year. 

Danish West Indies.—Our brethren in the 
Danish West Indies were cheered in their 
work, by the concourse of new people, who 
thronged to the seven settlements; and by the 
return of many excluded persons, who gave 
signs of true penitence: this circumstance they 
could not but consider as among the blessed 
results of the jubilee celebration in August of 
the preceding year. They had, however, to 
mourn over the loss of several of their num- 
ber, who were called into eternal rest, by 
means of the yellow fever. The departure 
of brother Klingenberg, a member of the su- 
perintending conference, was.a subject of uni- 
versal regret. g 

Surinam.—Similar attacks of fever, though 
of a less serious description, prevented our 
brethren in Surinam from availing them- 
selves, as often and extensively as they wish- 
ed, of the facilities afforded them by the 
Netherland Society for the spread of the gos- 
pel, for visiting tg negroes on the more dis- 
tant plantations. 

North America.—The determination of the 
authorities of Upper Canada to distribute in 
future their annual government allowance to 
the members of the small congregation of 
Delaware Indians at New Fairfield, was a 
subject of great satisfaction to the missiona- 
ries, inasmuch as it promised to obviate many 
temptations to sensual indulgence. The mis- 
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sionaries, who had been compelled to quit 
their interesting settlements in the territory of 
Georgia, found a suitable place of refuge on 
the confines of the neighboring state of Ten- 
nessee; whence they were able, to their great 
joy, to visit the members of their dispersed 
flocks of believing Cherokees. P 

Labrador.—The winter was of unusual 
severity and duration, and distress of various 
kinds was hereby occasioned. An , additional 
source of anxiety to our brethren was the ef- 
fect produced upon the unstable minds of 
some of the christian Esquimaux, by the se- 
ductive or malicious representations of the 
Southlanders, who intruded into the neighbor- 
hood of the settlements of Nain and Hopedale 
Considerable progress was made toward the 
completion of the buildings at Hebron; but 
the missionaries at that station had still to la- 
ment the comparative indifference of their 
northern visitors to the message of salvation. 

Greenland.—The centenary jubilee of the 
mission in Greenland was celebrated on the 
19th and 20th of January in all our four con- 
gregations, with evident blessing to both old 
and young; although many Greenlanders re- 
siding at the out-places were deprived of a 
share in the solemnities of the festival, by the 
extreme inclemency of the season. Many to- 
kens of christian affection, received from their 
brethren and friends in Europe, were distri- 
buted on this occasion; and filled the hearts, 
both of missionaries and converts, with thank- 
fulness and joy. The impression made on 
those who took part in the celebration will not 
easily be effaced. 


General Summary of the Missions. 


Stations, 42—missionaries, including fe- 
males, 214—converts, 44,479; of whom 3,099 
are Hottentots and other natives of South 
Africa, 38,316 are negroes and persons of 
color, 349 are Indians, and 2,715 are Esqui- 
maux and Green!anders: of the whole number 
15,518 are communicants. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BAP- 
TIST GENERAL TRACT SOCIETY. 


THE report briny 
the society to the 31st of December, 1834. 
The annual meeting was held on the 7th of 
January, in Philadelphia, at which Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Brantly presided, and Rev. C. C. P. 
Crosby, Rev. J. H. Kenard, Rev. A. D. Gil- 
lett, and Rev. I. M. AIMA, addressed the 
meeting. 


down the proceedings of 


Publications.—-Seven tracts have been added 
during the year just closed, making in all 140 
pages of new matter. Six of these have been 
added to the regular series, which now em- 
braces 142 separate and distinct publications 





May, 


| pages in the regular series, inelnding covers, 

| is 2,336, making six volumes, and 160 pages 
of the 7th volume. Besides these, the Society 
has ten other publications, including the Serip- 
ture Manual! on Baptism in the German lan- 
guage, embracing in all 750 pages. Of these, 
308 pages are stereotyped, making the total 
number of stereotype plates owned by the So- 
ciety, 2,638. 

For the accommodation of such as wish to 
receive the publications of the society by mail, 
the Board continue to issue them in the form 
of a monthly periodical. In this form 2,500 
copies have been sent out, embracing 60,000 
pages, being equivalent to ten monthly num- 
bers. 

The tracts printed during the year amount 
to 248,312 copies: making 5,324,636 pages; 
being an increase of 2,549,636 pages beyond 
the preceding year. 

The number of pages issued from the de- 
pository is 4,378,382, being an increase of 

| 1,702,128 pages beyond the preceding year. 

The number of tracts remaining on hand is 
124.415; making 2,186,410 pages. 

The gratuitous issues amount to 533,000. 

Auxiliaries, §&c.—The number of auxiliary 
societies formed the past year is 159, being an 
increase of 106 beyond the preceding year. 
Three branch societies have been estaolished 
during the past year; making in all ten 
branches which own depositories. The num- 
ber of depositories established during the year 
is fourteen; five of them owned by the parent 
society, and the remainder purchased by so- 
cieties or individuals: making the total num- 
ber of depositories fifty-six, twenty-five of 

| which are owned by the parent society. 

Pecuniary Accounts —The total income 
from the above sources the preceding year, 
was $6,126 97; for the present, including the 
sum of $347 77 received for the tract house, 
which is in the hands of the committee for in- 

| vestment, it is $6,383 51, being an increase 
lof $256 54. The expenditures during the 
year have been $5,996 51. 


\! AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Proceedings at the Annual Meeting. 


THE eighteenth annual meeting was held in 


|| the Hall of the House of the House of Repre- 


| sentatives, January 19th. Hon. C. F. Mercer, 
of Virginia, one of the vice presidents, took 
the chair. which he afterwards yielded to Hon. 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky. Rev. Dr. Laurie 
Rev. R. R. Gurley, the secre- 
tary, read extracts from the annual report; 


after which 


led in prayer. 


resolutions were moved and 
| seconded, and addresses were made by G. 
| W. P. Custis, Esq., of the District of Coium- 
| bia, Hon. S. L. Southard, of New Jersey, B. 
|B. Thatcher, Esq., of Massachusetts, Rev. 
| Cyrus Mason and Doct. Reese, of New York. 


in permanent type. The total number of |! At an adjourned Oe in the meeting- 
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house of Rev. Mr. Post, addresses on various 


Chinese Language and Dialects. 
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; place at the colony has been supplied by 


topics were delivered by the Rev. R. R. Gur- i Doct. E. Skinner, and Dr. R. McDowell. A 
ley, Col. Stone, of New York, Rev. W. M. ‘| new currency has been prepared for the colo- 


Atkinson. of Virginia, Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, 
and others. The officers elected are the same 
as those of last year. 


Annual Report of the Society. 


Great effort has been made by the mana- 
gers during the past year to diminish the large 
debt with which it was burdened at the pre- 
vious annual meeting. The expenses of the 
society at home and at the colony have been 
considerably reduced; some generous dona- 
tions have been obtained; and a stock has 
been created for the purpose, by which the 
treasury is relieved from immediate pres- 
sure. 

By the exertions of the governor the condi- 
tion of the colony has been in many respects 
improved, though owing to sickness and other 
causes all improvements which were needed 
have not been made. Doct. Todsen’s con- 
nection with the society has ceased, and his 





nists instead of the inconvenient method of 
conducting trade by barter. 

The society has sent only fourteen emi- 
grants to the colony during the past year. 
One of its auxiliaries, The Young Men’s So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, has, however, sent 110 
in addition. 

Twelve auxiliaries have been reported since 
the last meeting.—The colony has suffered 
severely by the death of three missionaries 
and the wife of one of them, and of two color- 
ed preachers, who have been removed from 
their labors during the year. 

The receipts of the society by donations, 
etc., were $23,044 40; and the expenditures, 
without including what was paid on the debt, 
were 17,665 56. The sum of $12,511 70 was 
received for the stock of the society sold; and 
about $17,538 54 was paid on the society’s 
debt. 





Hiscellanics. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE AND DIALECTS. 


THE following article is taken from the Chi- 
nese Repository, published at Canton, and 
will give the reader some correct apprehen- 
sion of the character and value of a language 
which is one of the wonders of the literary 
world, and is the medium through which the 
truths of the Scriptures are to be communicat- 
ed to more than half of tae whole unevange- 
lized population of the globe. 


Antiquity and Extensive Use. 


Originality is a striking characteristic of the 
Chinese language. Its origin, like that of the 
people who speak it, is lost in the earliest pe- 
tiods of postdiluvian history. In its form and 
structure, as presented to us in modern times, 
it stands peerless, an object of wonder, having 
no consort or relationship with the other lan- 
guages of the earth. The Hebrew lives only 
in the oracles of the Most High; it long since 
ceased to be a spoken language. 
and Roman languages are found in great 
purity and perfection in books; yet wherever 
they are spoken among the descendants of 
those ancient nations, they, at the present 
time, differ widely from their original. The 
Sanskrit and Pali, if ever spoken by whole 
nations, have shared the same fate. And the 
Arabic never rose into importance, until the 
conquests of Mohammed caggigges 
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confines of Arabia. Among all these ancient 
languages, in point of antiquity, if we except 
perhaps the Hebrew, the Chinese is unrivaled. 
It seems to have sprung up soon after the cen- 
fusion of tongues, and has always formed a 
broad line of demarcation between this and all 
the other branches of the human race. Ages 
have elapsed; the face of the globe has been 
changed; uew tribes have appeared; and new 
languages have been formed: yet amidst all 
these changes, the Chinese language has un- 
dergone few alterations; and since the com- 
mencement of our era, its written idioms have 
mostly remained unchanged, and the style of 
standard works which were published at that 
period differs very litle from the common lan- 
guage now used in books throughout all the 
provinces of the empire. 

It will enable us to form more correct ideas 
of the nature and importance of this language, 
if we pause here for a moment to view the ex- 
tent to which it is now used. The langu 
at the present time is not only spoken throughe 
out the whole of the dominions of an empire 
embracing three hundred and sixty millions of 
human beings, but is also extensively used in 
adjacent kingdoms and colonies, where it has 
become the standard language. In Lewchew 
many of the people speak and read Chinese 
fluently. In Corea, the Chinese classics are 
| studied by multitudes, and exert no inconsid- 
erable influence on the character of a nation 
which is proud of imitating in manners, cus- 

















toms, and laws, the inhabitants of the celestial 
ire. In their state papers, their books, 
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and in all the correspondence between persons || given to those characters. That method, in- 
of the higher classes, the Japanese also use|, troduced by foreigners, probably the Bud- 
the Chinese language. On the south, in Tung-' hists, of employing two known characters in 
king and Cochinchina,-jt is still more exten-| order to exhibit the sound of a third, is rarely 
sively employed, and @ knowledge of it is|| employed by the Chinese; and every boy and 
deemed indispensable for all persons of rank || almost all of those too who have made con- 
or influence in society; it seems to be indeed | siderable progress in the knowledge of the 





the only language used in some parts of ee 
latter country. In Camboja, Siam, among || 
the Laos, and in various islands of the Indian || 
Archipelago, there are many thousands of in- 
habitants, chiefly emigrants from China, who |! 
speak the same language. Including then in 
our survey all the people of these several 
eountries, who employ this one language, the 
number may be safely estimated at four hun- | 
dred millions, scattered over an extent of || 
eountry which is more than equal! to the whole 


of Europe. 





Variety of its Dialects. tj 


It is very naiural to sappose that in passing | 
down through such a long series of ages and | 
being used over such a wide extent of terri-| 
tory, the language must have undergone many 
ehanges and be found at the present time to 
differ widely in different places: such to a cer- 
tain extent is the fact. It will be seen in || 
another article, when we come to speak of 
the progress of the language and exhibit 
specimens of its aucient and modern forms, 
that it underwent various modiiications in its 
infancy and youth. In particular the pronun- | 
eiation of the Janguage has varied greatly in) 
different periods and places. Though the 
same standard works are used from one ex- || 
tremity of the empire to the other, yet there | 
are a great number of dialects, more or less || 
different, now spoken by the Chinese within | 

‘ their own dominions. Those dialects, how- || 
ever, in common use among the people, are | 
usually confined to very narrow limits and | 
have searcely any influence on the body of | 
the language. These two facts—the diversity || 
of dialects, and the permanency of the main || 
body of the language—are easily accounted | 
for by a reference to the history of China and 
the system of education which is established || 
throughout the land: in the first instance, dur- || 
ing the early part of her history, China was || 
ofien divided into small states, which being | 
hostile to each other, free intercourse between | 
the remote parts of the nation was prevented; 
in this way local phrases and sounds originat- | 
ed and became established; hence the diver- || 
sity of dialects. In the second instance, every l] 
individual who aspires to office must become || 
familiar with the ancient classics, and acquire | 
some knowledge of the style and the pronun- 
ciation which prevail at court and im all the} 
public provincial offices throughout the em- || 
pire; hence the permanency of the national || 
Janguage. There is another fact which has 
had no inconsiderable influence in multiplying 
the number of dialects and in increasing their 
dissimilarity:—the language being destitute of 
an alphabet, there are no means, by the mere 
imspection of the characters on any page, of 
ascertaining the sounds which ought to 





language, learn from the lips of a teacher the 
sound of every new character they find. 
Among the dialects of which we speak 
there is not the same difference as there is 
among the languages of Hindoostan. In 
some instances they differ very much from the 
common language of the empire; but often the 


| difference is very slight. It should be observ- 
,ed here that in considering the dialeets of this 


country, we mast keep in mind the differences 
in pronunciation as well as those which result 
from the choice of characters and the struc- 
ture of sentences; indeed in many instances 
the chief peculiarities of a dialect are found to 
consist in the pronunciation. In the northern 
provinces of the empire, the pure Chinese, 


|}commonly called the mandarin dialect, pre- 


vails extensively. It is not to be understood, 
however, that there are no local words and 
phrases even in those places. On the north 
of China, in districts bordering on Tartary, a 
modification of the language occasioned by 
the domination of the Mantchous is apparent. 
And doubtless something of the same kind of 


influence may be exerted along all the fron- 


tiers of the empire. In Chekeang and Keang- 
nan the difference between the pure Chinese, 
(which is there spoken by a very considerable 
part of the people,) and the local dialects is 
very striking. In Fuhkeen and the eastern 
part of this province the difference is still 
more remarkable: to an individual who was 
only acquainted with the standard language, 
the dialect of Fubkeen as it is usually spoken 
would be utterly unintelligible. In the south- 
western provinces of the empire there is less 
deviation from the pure Chinese. The dialect 
that prevails in this city bears considerable 
resemblance to that which prevails in the pub- 
lic courts; and a person who has a knowledge 


, of the one with a little attention to the subject 


will soon be able to understand mach of the 
other. Beyond the frontiers of the empire, 
in Cochinchina, Corea, Japan, ete., where 


the Chinese language is used, the local dia- 


lects differ from the standard even more than 
in Fuhkeen. 


Estimation in which it is held by Foreigners 
and the Chinese. 


The simple fact that the language is used 
by so great a number of human beings, inhab- 
| iting so large a portion of the earth, is in it- 
selt 2 motive which must arrest the attention 
of enterprising men. Hitherto foreigners have 


|| neglected this language far too much, even 







| for their own interests in a commercial point of 
| view; they have generally regarded it as either 
| too difficult to be acquired, or as not possess- 
|ing sufficient value to be made an object of 
their thought and study. It has, however, 

with the Chinese; like the 
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ancient Greeks and Romans—and some of 
the moderns too—they regard their own lan- 
guage as vastly superior to all others, not less 
tor its intrinsic beauty and excellence than for 
the stores of knowledge and wisdom which it 
contains. A thorough acquaintance with it 
constitutes with them the highway to honors, 
emoluments, and power. Hence they study 
it with unwearied diligeace. In comparison 
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with it the language of foreigners (of which 
they know almost absolutely nothing,) is a | 


mere unintelligible jargon, unworthy of their || 


notice. The rules of propriety and the true | 


principles of governing and tranquilizing the || 
world are found only in their language; in it || 


the renovating doctrines of the sages have | 
come down from the remote ages of antiquity; | 
and in it they must be transmitted to future | 
generations; and all who refuse to study and 
admire it, must forever be regarded as un- 
learned, uncivilized, cruel, and barbarous! 
We may smile at this national vanity; but at 
the same time we are constrained to adinit| 


that on account of its antiquity and extensive | | 


use, the language has a strong claim to our 
attention. 
viewed merely as the repository of ancient | 
historical facts. Moreover, when contemplat- 
ed as a curious medium of communicating 
thought, and as opening a wide untrodden 
field for philosophical research, it cannot be 
regarded as unworthy of our notice, or as 
holding out no promise of reward, to those 
who study it and make it as familiar as their 
own. In attempting to give our readers an 
account of the Chinese language, we would | 
not be so charmed with its peculiarities, how- | 
ever novel or striking they may be, as to over- | 
look its defects; nor yet so unmindful of its | 
real merits as to depreciate in the slightest 
degree its just and lawful claims. 


Its Characters and Sounds. 


| 
| 

We have already named the grand charac- 
teristics of the Chinese language, which dis- 
tinguishes it from all the other tongues and | 
dialects of the earth; we alluded to the forma- 
tion of the characters, which are not tramed 
from the materials of an alphabet, but consists | 
of simple lines which are not the representa- | 
tives of sounds. A person accustomed only 
to the alphabetic systems of the west can 
scarcely conceive of the possibility of employ- 
ing in writing a separate character for every 
idea, or imagine how ingenuity could ever de- 
vise such a system, and construct for every 
new object and idea a corresponding charac- 
ter or symbol. In its present form, the lan- 
guage is very far from being a system of 
hieroglyphics; and in vain do we undertake to 
compare it with the Egyptian or Mexican sys- 
tems; for hitherto there have not been found 
in these systems such marks of resemblance 
as will enable us to conclude that they are 
formed on the same principles. 

The Chinese reduce the number of lines _ 
which form their characters to as few as seven 
or eight. The number of characters under 
which, as heads of classes, they arrange all! 


} 


And it is not without value when || 
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others, is only two hundred and fourteen; and 
|of these 214 elementary characters not a few 
are confessedly compounded of other primary 
characters. This arrangement into classes is 
not strictly philosophical; but having been 
once adopted by the Chinese in their national 
| dictionaries, it remains still in use. The 
whole number of characters in the language is 
| very great, amounting to several tens of thou- 
sands, and probably is not less than sixty of 
|eighty thousand; but those in common use 
| searcely exceed six or eight thousand; while 
those which are to be found in any work of 
moderate size oflen amount to no more than 
two or three thousand. That part of the 
| Chinese penal code, which has been translated 
into English, was found by its translator to 
| contain less than two thousand characters in 
| variety. We have been assured on good au- 
| thority, that in ten volumes of the famous San 
|kwo che, the number of different characters 
amounts to only 3,342; and that in the version 
of the Bible by Morrison and Milne, consisting 
of twenty-one volumes, the number is only 
about 3,600, If each of the characters in 
Chinese expressed only one idea, and was al- 
| ways confined to that one, the difficulty of ac- 
_ quiring a thorough knowledge of them would 
be comparatively small; but now most of them 
| by being placed in new positions are made to 
convey different shades of meaning, and some- 
times an entirely new idea. Occasionally two 
or even three characters are synonymous, and 
are used for the sake of perspicuity; in other 
cases the characters lose their original mean- 
ing and express a meaning entirely new. If 
to all this we add the fact, that the characters 
are often differently written, it will not appear 
| surprising if the language is affirmed to be 
| difficult, and that years are necessary to ena- 
| ble one to acquire such a knowledge of it as to 
be able to read, write, and speak it with ease 
and correctness. 
| _In the spoken language of China, consisting 
of only about four hundred and fifty of what 
jhave usually been considered monosyllables, 
there are Jess than two thousand sounds, and 
| the greatest part of these can be distinguished 





| only by tones or inflections of the voice. This 


topic, which requires a very full illustration in 
order to be distinctly understood, mast also be 
reserved for a subsequent article; it is howev- 
er obvious, and to our purpose to remark here, 
that this characteristic of the language in- 
creases very much the difficulty of acquiring 
|a thorough knowledge of it, and shows it to be 
very defective. When there exists so small a 
| number of words, (if we may so denominate 
the syllables and marks which foreigners have 
| adopted to express the sounds of the Chinese 
| language, and these are distinguished by nice 
| and very slight intonations, mistakes in under- 
| standing the language when spoken will fre- 
| quently occur. The great number of homo- 
| phonous characters, which, though a 
| wholly from each other in their meaning 
form, require to be expressed by precisely the 
| same English orthography, is a serious impe 
| iment in speaking the language. This diffi- 


culty is in part removed by joining together 
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two words, which have the same meaning but 
different sounds to express a single idea or 
object. Yet notwithstanding this expedient, 
the language still remains an imperfect collo- 
quial medium. In acquiring a knowledge of 
the pronunciation, foreigners are greatly em- 
barrassed; for without a considerable expe- 
rience they find it difficult to catch with the 
ear the nice distinctions in the sounds, and on 
the other hand to enunciate so accurately as 
to be readily understood by the native. 


Grammatical Structure—Rhythn—Phrases. 


The grammatical structure of this language 
is very simple. It is not trammeled with the 
forms and accidents of etymology; and the 
number, case, mood, tense, etc., are expressed 
by particles without any change in the noun 
or verb. And recourse is not had even to this 
method in many cases where the genius of 
western languages requires it, but the gram- 
matical distinctions or relations are indicated 
solely by the position of the several parts of 
the sentence or paragraph. This sometimes 
renders the meaning of a passage or phrase 
vague and obscure. To a native who is ac- 
customed to express his thoughts in this and in 
no other way, few difficulties oceur from this 
method: to a foreigner, however, it is other- 
wise; and unless he has made considerable 
proficiency in his knowledge of the language, 
or has a learned native at hand to a‘d him in 
his investigations, he is liable frequently to 
mistake the meaning of his author. The syn- 
tax of the language is very peculiar, and un- 
like that of the alphabetic languages of the 
west. The facility with which a character 
may be changed in its meaning from a noun to 
a verb, or to an adverb, etc., oflen occasions 
the foreigner much difficulty in ascertaining 
the meaning of the text. The Chinese writ- 
ing, being thus destitute of these prominent 
features which in other cases have given rise 
to system of rules for the agreement and gov- 
ernment of words, has occasioned some writers 
to designate it an asyntactic language. 

In almost all Chinese composition measured 
periods, not unlike blank verse, abound, and 
are esteemed by the Chinese as a capital 
beauty of their language. No author ean lay 
claim to excellence in writing who cannot pro- 
duce these periods, fill his pages with antithe- 
ses, and so round his sentences that they shall 
correspond with each other in the number of 
characters of which they are composed. 
Books which are written in the conversational 
style have usually fewer of these ornaments 
than those of a higher order, such as govern- 
ment proclamations and those essays which 
are produced at the literary examinations. 
Still more or less of this characteristic is re- 
tained in every kind of composition, and con- 
stitutes an essential feature of the Chinese 
language. It is very evident that where so 
much attention is paid to the form in which 
ideas are expressed, the free flow of thought 
must be greatly checked. Often indeed, ideas 
form the secondary object of considera- 
tion, while the mode in which they are to be 
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expressed claims the first attention in Chinese 
composition. 

There is yet another distinguishing mark of 
this language, which is rarely to be met with 
in that of any other nation. Set phrases, not 
unlike our law terms, which are often repeated 
and always in the same sense, abound in the 
writings of the Chinese. In fact, their books 
are filled with apothegms, which are wrought 
into composition according to the pleasure of 
the writer. Thought is stereotyped, and all 
the ideas which the Chinese wish to cherish or 
inculeate are contained in those records which 
have come down to them from the venerable 
sages of antiquity. Excellence in composi- 
tion therefore consists in arranging anew those 
orthodox phrases which are to be found only 
in their ancient classics. This is true of all 
kinds of their literature. Even poetry, which 
delights in freedom and glories in invention, 
is bound down by these iron rules. Wo to the 
poet, or the writer of any description, who 
should dare to deviate from the beaten tract 
which is pointed out to him by the worthies of 
antiquity! Such an one would be looked on 
as a heretic, and would be denounced as an 
unfilial and rebellious subject! 


Exceilencies—Extent of Chinese Literature. 


Having now adverted to the principal de- 
fects of the Chinese language, we ought in 
justice to speak also of its prominent excel- 
lences. Though less full and sonorous than 
most of the Indochinese languages, yet when 
its measured periods and its tones are careful- 
ly observed, it is grateful to the ear. There 
is sometimes, on account of the choice and 
position of the characters which form a sen- 
tence, a degree of power and beauty in the 
style of the language which define translation; 
and very often there is a pith and terseness in 
the expressions which are rarely equelled in 
any language. We ought not perhaps to ex- 
pect to find in the writings of this singular 
people, the same beauties of style as those 
which have been produced by the most emi- 
nent scholars of Greece and Rome or modern 
Europe; nevertheless, the Chinese have their 
own claim to excellence, a claim which should 
not and by the impartial judge, will not be re- 
jected. Chinese books abound in ingenious 
expressions, striking illustrations, curious com- 
parisons, and bold metaphors. 

The literature of this nation is exceedingly 
multifarious, and in some departments it is 
rich. Few of the old Greek and Roman 
writers have produced such copious and ex- 
tensive works as the Chinese. The number 
and variety of authors which have appeared 
since the days of Confucius are very great. 
But in the present degenerate age, new pro- 
ductions are rare, and those which are put 
forth are light and trivial, calculated to afford 
very little instruction or real entertainment. 
The Chinese need a _ new literature, rich in 
thought, correct in sentiment, and pure and 
elegant in style. But it is a difficult task so 
to imitate their idiom as to make new thoughts 
and sentiments interesting and instructive to 
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readers who have always been accustomed to 
the formalities of this language. Much study 
and a thorough knowledge of their standard 
works will be necessary, therefore, to enable 
the foreigner to write in such a style as to 
please and benefit the Chinese. It should be 
always kept in mind, that before a stranger 
can exercise any control over their taste and 
sentiments, he must be able to couch his 
thoughts in such language as may not only be 
clearly and easily understood, but as_ shall 
ga‘u for him a patient and an attentive hear- 
ing. This will appear very difficult, especially 
when we consider their national pride and 
their contempt of foreigners. We may rest 
assured, however, that treatises which do not 
conform to their idioms will find very few 


Bombay—Cherokees. 


, 





readers. But if new and interesting thoughts, | 
pure and elevated sentiments, and above all ' 
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| the sublime truths of divine revelation are 
| rightly exhibited in a native costume, then 
| they may have a charm and a power which 
will rouse the mind, sway the passions, correct 
the judgment, and eventually work a mental 
and moral revolution throughout the empire. 
The Chinese need strong excitements to in- 
duce them to read the works of foreigners; 
and great care will be requisite in order to 
adapt new treatises to their capacities and 
wants. Their language differs so widely from 
all others, that mere translations, except of 
the sacred Scriptures, cannot be recommend- 
ed. But this language is rich in the variety 
of its characters and phrases, and capable of 
conveying to the minds of men a great diver- 
sity of ideas and facts on subjects of every 
description. 





American Board of Commissioners for foreign Pissions. 


BOMBAY. 


Rev. Allen Graves and wife, on their return 
to the Mahratta mission, and the reinforce- 
ment, consisting of Rev. S. B. Munger and 
wife, Messrs. G. W. Hubbard and Amos Ab- 
bott and their wives, with Miss O. Graves, 
and Miss A. H. Kimball, arrived at Bombay, 
im the ship Corvo, capt. Gale, on the 10th of 
September. The passage, which was 116 
days, was uncommonly pleasant, and the mis- 
sion family experienced congtant and marked 
kindness from capt. Gale and his officers. 

The health of Mr. Graves continued to im- 
prove till the ship reached the Cape of Good 
Hope, after which he became ill and continued 
so till his arrival at Bombay. In conformity 
with the advice of physicians and the mission- 
ary brethren there, he soon departed for the 
Makabulishwur Hills, where, or in some other 
part of the hill country of that vicinity, he wi!l 


probably reside in future, employed in trans- | 


lating the Scriptures and other missionary la- 
bors for which that field affords facilities. 

The Missionary Union, embracing the mis- 
sionaries of various societies in the Bombay 
Presidency, commenced its session about the 
20th of November. 

The meetings of various religious and be- 
nevolent societies were held last November, 
and attended by great numbers of all classes 
of persons and of both sexes; and were ren- 
dered very interesting by addresses, etc. A 
temperance meeting, consisting of some hun- 
dred persons was held in the Town Hall, at 
which the origin and progress of the temper- 
ance reformation in this country was narrated. 





re commencement of the society was most 


| auspicious. 
| Mr. Stone and Miss Kimball were united in 
marriage on the 23d of October. 

| The latest dates from this mission are No- 
i 


ver*her 22d. 
CHEROKEES. 


Durine@ the last winter two delegations were 
sent by the Cherokees east of the Mississippi 
to the city of Washington, with a view to 
make some arrangements with the government 
of the United States for the protection and 
preservation of their rights as a people. The 





| one was appointed by the council of the na- 


tion, and represented that portion of the tribe 
which is opposed to removing from their pre- 
sent country, which is understood to embrace 

a large majority of the whole. Their object 
was to obtain some stipulation from the United 
States, by which, if they could not be rein- 
| stated in all their former privileges and immu- 
| nities as an independent people, they might 
secure a guarantee of the lands which they 
now have in possession, and relief from various 
evils which they suffer.—The other delegation 
was appointed by that portion of the tribe 
who, althongh opposed to removal if they 
could be restored to their former state, think 
that, under existing circumstances, this is not 
to be expected, and that, therefore, it is expe- 
dient for them to remove to the west of the 
Mississippi, rather than occupy their present 
country under the laws of the State of Geor- 
gia. The object of this delegation was, there- 





fore, to secure for themselves and those in be- 
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half of whom they acted, suitable remunera- 
tion for the property which they must leave 
behind, adequate provision for their comforta- 
ble removal, a good title to a sufficient quan- 
tity of land in their new country, etc. 

With this latter delegation articles of a 
treaty were agreed upon on the I4th of 
March, Rev. J. F. Schermerhorn acting as 
commissioner on the part of the United States. 
This treaty is, by the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to be submitted to 
the whole tribe by Mr. Schermerhorn, during 
the ensuing summer, for their consideration 
and approbation; and when it shall have been 
approved and signed by a majority of the 
chiefs, head-men, and warriors, and ratified 
by the President, it will become binding. 
The result is, of course, doubtful. 

The following is a schedule of the pe- 
cuniary grants to be made by the United 
States to the Cherokees, in case the pro- 
posed treaty should be ratified and carried 
into effect. 





For Removal, $255,000 00 
Subsistence, 400,000 00 
Improvements and ferries, 1,000.000 00 
Claims and spoliations, 250,000 00 
Domestic animals, 10,000 00 
National debts, 60,000 00 
Public buildings, 30,000 Ov 
Printing press, etc. 5,000 v0 
Blankets, 36,000 O00 
Rifles, 37,000 00 
Kettles, 7,000 00 
Per capita allowance, 1,800,000 00 
General fund, 400,000 00 
School fund, 160,000 00 
oO *s fund. 50,200 00 
Adaitional territory, 500.000 00 

$5,000.000 00 
School fund already invested, 48,251 76 
Commutation of perpetual annuity, 214,000 00 
$5,262,251 +6 


PAWN?YES. 


THE commencement of the mission among the 
Pawnee tribe of Indians, between the Missouri 
and Platte rivers, was mentioned at p. 26, of 
the number for January. The only intelli- 
gence received from Messrs. Dunbar and 
Allis, since their arrival at their field of labor, 
is the following extract from the letter of the 
latter, dated among the Pawnee Loups, Upper 
Missouri, Nov. 11th, 1834. 


Brother Dunbar and myself, by the advice 
of friends, as the Pawnees go out in the winter 
on their hurt, concluded it was best to go with 
them. The first chief of the Loups, finding 
that we had concluded to go with the Grand 
Pawnees, requested that one of us should ac- 
company him. By the advice of the agent, 
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Brother D. has visited us to-day from the 
camp of the Grand Pawnees about five miles 
from us. They are about to go south, and we 
shall not probably meet each other again till 
spring. We travel about nine miles a day; 
have skin tents, which are very warm and 
comfortable; and have plenty of Buffalo meat, 
of which I am very fond. The Grand Paw- 
nees and Pawnee Loups speak nearly the 
same language, though they pronounce some 
words differently. The Republicans and Tap- 
pas speak the same language as the Grand 
Pawnees.—More male missionaries are want- 
ed to learn the language. ‘There are about 
12,000 Pawnees of the four towns, and the 
Rees, who are now with the Loups, number 
more than 2,000. The language of the Rees 
is nearly the same: they are hostile to the 
whites, but since they have been with the 
Pawnees have behaved very well. How long 
they wili stay on the land of the Pawnees 1 
know not. All other Indians in this region are 
hostile to them. The Pawnees say that 
enough of their number will stay at home next 
summer to protect missionaries, farmers, black- 
smiths, ete., but I think it doubtful. They 
will return to their villages in March, plant 
and hoe their corn, and go out on their sum- 
mer hunt about the first of July, and return 
about the first of September to gather their 
crops. The Pawnees are an iteresting tribe 
of Indians, and much more friendly to the 
whites, and in favor of schools than I auntici- 
pated. I think this is a great field open for 
missionary x and trust it will soon be 
fully supplied® We are enjoying good health, 
and are well tipated by the chiefs with whom 
we encamp. need much your prayers 
that we may be Phided aright in this land of 
darkness. I write this upon my knee, with 
about twenty Indians talking around me. 


A postscript to the same letter, under date 
of January 9th, 1835, says— 


Have not heard from brother Dunbar since 
November 11th. This people are engaged 
in taking Buffalo, and in two days killed 
about 600. 

About two weeks since the Pawnees danced 
before the Rees, for two or three scalps of the 
Rapenhoos, and gave them four or five horses, 
ten guns, two tents, dogs, blankets, kettles, 
hoes, axes, pipes, etc. Then you could see 


the Indian in his true character. It was a 
horrible sight. 
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FROM MARCH IITH, TO APRIL 10TH, 
INCLUSIVE. 


Board ae, Foreign Missions in Ref. Dutch chh. 
. R. Thompson, New York, Tr. 


Caries, Ref. D. chh. by Rev 's. P. 11 3% 
Central Board of Foreign Afissions, 
James Gray, Richmond, Va. Tr. 700 00 


Boston and vic. Ms. Aux. So, C. Sted- 





major Dougherty, we concluded to do so. 
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Central aux. so. of Western New York, 
Rev. A. D. Eddy, Tr. 
Canandaigua, La. 107; mon. con. 
60,36; Miss E. Chapin, 50; for 
support of a missionary, 217 36 
Essex co. Nurth, Ms, Aux. So. J, Caldwell, Tr. 
Bellville, La. 26 50 


Essex co. South, Ms. Aux. So. J. Adams, Tr. 
Essex, La. 37 63 
Salem, La. in S. so. 46,55; a 
friend, 10; 56 55—-94 18 
Esser co. N. J. Aux. So. T. Frelinghuysen, Tr. 
Elizabethtown, 2d presb. chh. 125 00 
Greene co. N. Y. Aux. So. Rev. Dr. 
Porter, Tr. 10 00 
East a S. part, Mon. con. 
48; coll. by J. B. 44; Eunice 
Strong, 19 104 00 
Hunter, Mon. con. in presb. chh. 
16,50; indiv. 33,50; 50 00—164 00 


Hampden co. Ms. Aux So. 8. Warriner, Tr. 
Longmeadow, Rev. Givgon Burt, 
which constitutes him an Hor- 
orary Member of the Bourd, 100 00 
Springfield, Mon. con. in Rev. Mr. 
Baldwin’s so. 15 17—115 17 
Hartford co. Ct. Aux. So. J. R. eee Tr. 
East Windsor North, Gent. 2s 
Glastenbury, J. Hubbard, 
Granby East, Gent. 21; la. 15; 
mon. con. 6,35; 35 
Wethersfield, Newingron so. A friend, | 50—-66 79 
Hillsboro’ co. N. H +, Aux. So R. Boylston, Tr. 
Hollis, Gent, (af which to consti- 
tute Rev. Samus. H. Toman 
an Honorary Member of the 
Board, 50;) 87,28; la. 65,20; 
mon. con. (of which to consti- 





tute Rev. Ext SmitH an Hon- 

orary Member of the Board, 

50;) 74,18; 226 66 
Lyndeboro’, La. 30 04 
Temple, Gent. 14,92; la. 21; 35 92—292 62 

co. Ct. Aux. So. C. L. Webb, Tr. 250 00 
Merrimack co. N. H. ao. So. 8S. Ev Tr. 
Boscawen, E. par. G 34 

W. par. Gent. 95,87; i‘ 18.28; #44 15 
Concord, Mon. con. 22,12, ge 

for Ceylon miss. 55, 90; la. 

do. 60,11; H. D. 25. 144 38 
Danbury, Gent 3 00 
Dunbarton, Gent. 14,50; la 14 31; 

Rev. .W. Harris, for Aftiea, 5; 

an indiv.. for 8. E. Africa, 2,50; 36 31 
Pembroke, Gent. 14,27; la. 16,23; 

Mrs. E. B. 1; 31 49 
Peterboro’, Mon. con. 13 00 

31 67 
Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 13—311 54 


New York city and Brooklyn, Aux. So. 
W. W. Chester, Tr. 67 99 
Oneida co. N. ¥Y., Aux. So. A. aan Tr. 
Augusta, Young la. benev. so. 12 00 
Aurelius, N, Gurney, 5 00 


Camden, Mon. con incong.chh. 45 00 
Carlisle, To constitute Rev. 

Cuaries Wapsworth an Hon- 

orary Member of the Board, 50 00 
Centre Lisle, Mon. con. 6; fem 

miss. so. 4; Rev. 8. Burt, 6 

Mrs. Burt, 4; 20 00 
Exeter, 40 00 


Fairfield, Mon. con. in presb. chh. 110 00 
Hamilton, 2d cong. ch. mon. con. 15 00 
Lincklaen, Mon, con. in lst cong. so. 32 00 
Litchfield, Norwich so. 31 60 
Little Falls, Mon. con. 19 69 
Manheim, Isaac SHERwoop, 

which constitutes him an Hon- 

orary Member of the Board, 100 00 
Mount Veruon, So. 10 00 
North Granville, Indiv. to consti- 

tute Rev. JonatHanH. Nosie 

an a Member of the 


Oneida co. W: elch people, 
Paris Hill, Mon. con. in cong. so. 
45,41; anew year’s off. 30; coll. 
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40,29; (of which to constitute 
Rev. Wittiam B. Tomrpxins 
an Honorary Member of the 


Board, 50;) 115 70 
Pitcher, Mon. con. in Union 
cong. chh, 12 00 


Rome; Ist presb. so. 95,31; J. W. 

Bloomfield, to constitute Rev. 

IsraeL BRAINERD, of Verona, 

an wy Member of the 

Board, 6; A. and H. G. a 

thank. off. 5; 2d chh. coil. 

27,50; sab. sch. in do. for scrip. 

for ome chil in Greece, 1,25; 189 06 
Russia, C. Preston, 5 00 
Sandy Creek, Coll. 7 16 
Sangersfield, Cong. chh. 30 00 
Springfield, Mon. con. 15; do. 8,45; 


coll, 38,37; 6 20 
Western, Mary Bailey, 00—978 53 
Oxfurd co. Me. Aux. So. L. Whitman, Tr. 70 00 

im Aur. So. Ms. Rev. E. G. Howe, Tr. 
ingston, Mon. con. in evang. so. 12 3% 

Taunton and vic. Ms. Aux. 80. H. Reed, Tr. 
West Taunton, La, 49 25 


Valley of the Mississippi, Aux. So. W. T. 
dome, Cincinnati, O. Tr. 
Cincinnati, Av. of jewelry, Hs 00 
Jacksonville, Mon. con. ete. 00—104 00 
Windham co. Vt. Aux. 80. N. B. Williston, Tr. 
Brattleboro’? West, Mon. con. 26 06 
Dummerston, Widow J Bo den, 
(of which to constitute Rev. 
Hosea Kecsuy of do. and Rev. 
Amos Foster of Putney, Hon- 
orary Members of the Board, 
100;) 200 00—226 06 
Windham co. South, Ct. Aux, So. Z. Storrs, Tr. 
Ashford, Ist so. Gent. 26 00 
Plainfield, Gent. 11,84; la. 31,86; 
mon. con. 25,30; (of which to 
constitute Kev. Samug. Rock- 
wet an Honorary Member of 
the Board, 50;) 69 00 
Willimantic Village, W. C. C ‘ark, 2 00—-97 00 
Worcester co. re‘ig. char. so. Ms. H. Mills, = 


Northbridge, Char. so. 
West Millbury, Mon. con. Pe 1358 13 
$7,886 36 


Total from the above sources, 
VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS. 





as W. par. Ms. Chil. in fam. of 


2 00 
Arkport, N. Y. 20; Almond, 39,48; Hornells- 
ville, 22.74; (of which to constitute Rev. 
Moses Hunter an Honorary Member of 
the Beard, 50;) 2 2 
Augusta, Me. Juv. so. for schools in Ceylon, 
9,50; for a child in Greece, 12; 21 50 
Bangor, Me. Mon. con. in Hammond-st. 
cong. so. 65 00 
Berkley, Ms. B. Crane, 5 00 
Bethlehem, N. Y. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 5 00 
Blackstone Grove, lili. Mon. con. in Union 
chh, 15 00 
Boonton, N. J. Presb. chh. 13 00 
Carlisle, Ms. Mon. con. 12 00 
Charlotte, N.C, Cong. 17 2 
Chester, N. H. Mon. con. in E. par. 55; la. 
asso. for Joel R. Arnold in Cey'on, 30; 85 00 
Chicago, Ili. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 64 04 
Derby, Ct. Sab. sch. fur Harry Johnson in 
Ceylon, 20 00 
East Gainsvitle. N. Y. 16 00 
Elmira, N. Y. By Rev. §. P. 20 00 
Gilbertsville, N. 4y. Presb. chh. 21 95 
Greenbush, N. Y. Presb. cong. 1337 
Had'ey, U; Mills, Ms. La. asso. 13 00 
Hanover, N. J. Mon. con. in presb. ‘chh, 3 00 
Hardwick, Ms. Fem. char. so, 8 00 
Horse Head, Elmira, N. Y. To constitute 
Rev. Erwan Pratt an Honorary Member 
of the Board, 50 00 
— N.Y. (Of which fr. mon. con. 
27,25;) 57 46 
Hunt’s Hollow, Portage, N. Y. By Rev. 8. P. 14 14 








Jamaica, N. Y. So. in fem. sem. for ed. fe- 


gubaen ve en 211 00 
t a. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 11 37 
Little am, R. I. Mon. con. 15 00 
Lowell, Me. Chat. of Qd cong ies 
is. Chil. of mater. asso. in . 
chh. for ed. hea chil. 375 
Lower Tuscarora, Pa. Coll. by Rev. W. R. 24 85 
Ludiow, Vt. Mra. T. Wetherbee, 10 00 
Mar shfieid, Ma. A. Ames. 10 00 
Mendham, N. 5. Miss Thompson, for China, 200 
Napoli, N. Y. Mon. con. in Ist cong. chh. 8 00 
New Castle, Del. Aux. miss. so. 30; mon. 
cun. in presb. chh. 10; 40 00 
New Huven, Ct. Natwaniet Garpiner, 
which constitutes him an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Buurd, 100; ded. am’t prev. 
rec'd, 50; 50 00 
New Ipswich, N. A. Mrs. D. Everett, 10 00 


New London, Ct. XX, for India, 10; for 
Greece, 10; 
, KR. I. Fem. miss. so. of united 
conz chh. 31,50; mon. con in do. 68,50; 
to constitute Wititam Guitp an Honorury 
Member of the Mourd, (for miss to Broosa,) 100 00 

New York city. Brothers and sisters of M. A. 
Durand, dec’d, for ed. and support of a 
child in Bombay, 20; clerks in Pearl-st. 
det. fr. mon. con. 1,50; 21 50 

Onon Holtow, N. Y. Presb. cong. 22 00 

Perth, U. +". Rev. J. Fairbairn, 1 50 

hin, Pa. Mon. con. in Ist presb. 
ebh. .69; youth’s miss. so. in llth 
presb. chh. for support of native trav. 
teacher omene the Cherokees, 35; 

Portsmouth, N. tH. Fem. miss. so. in N oe 27 72 

Princeton, Ms. Mon. con. in Rev. Mr. Phil- 
lips’s so. 6 

Providence, R I., A female, 

Rehoboth, Ms. Miss. so. in Rev. Mr. Ver- 
non’s par. 

Rockland co. N. Y. Mra. A. E. D. for China, 

Schenectady, N. Y. La. miss. so. 50; av. of 
beads, for bibles for China, 4; 

Springfie'd, N.J Mon. con. 

St. Louis, Mo. Mon. con. in 2d presb. chh. 
9,33; a lady, for China, 2; 

» Ms. Mon. con. 

Walker's Grove, lili. Rev. Mr. Greenwood, 

Wappinger’s Creek N. Y.~ * 

=P N. J. Mon. con. 13.31; a young 
tady, 1; 

West Gainesville, N. Y. Fem. mite so. 

West Sparta, By Rev. 8. P. 

Wilmington, Del. Fem miss. so. of Hanover- 
st. chh. toward support of Rev. John J. 
Lawrence, 32; 24 presb. chh (of which 
for Robert Adair in \‘eylon, 20;) 37; infant 
sab. sch. for Ceylon miss. 1; Mrs. A. M. 
Jones, for tracts for do. 3; a mem. of 
Hanover st. chh. 10; 

Woodbridge, N. J. (Of which to constitute 
Rev mitraM B Barton an Honvrary 
Member of the Board, 50;) 55 00 


B 
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LEGACIES. 
Strong, Me. Rev. J. Hardy. by W. Storer, 50 00 


Amount of donations and legacies acknowledged in 
the preceding lists, $9,836 60. Total from Sep- 
tember lst, to April 10th, $104,762 11. 

DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 


Antwerp, N. Y., A box. 


Bolton, Ms. A box, fr. fem. benev. so. 67 50 
Boston, Ms. A box, for Miss E. Clough, 
Bethabara. 
Camden, N. Y., A box, fr. fem. miss. so. 27 36 
Hardwick, Ms. A box, fr. fem. char. so. 12 49 
Livonia, N. Y., A_box, ft. la. mite so. 24 47 
North Adams, N. Y., A box, ff. fem. 
benev. so. 20 00 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dymond on War, 50 copies, 
fr. a lady. 
Pomfret, Vi. Clothing, fr. la. asso. 21 41 











Donations. 


Portland, Me. A box, fr. ladies, for Rev. L. 
Andrews, Sandw. Isl. 

Su/livan co. N. H. Aux. So. J. Breck, Tr. 
Lempster, Clothing, fr. la. asso. 1,71; 


Meriden, 6 pr shoes, fi. gent. asso. 10; 11 71 
Trumbull, Ct. A bundle, 12 80 
Utica, N. Y., A hat, fr. 8. Stocking, for Rev. 

8s. Parker, 4 00 
Wilmington, Del. Two boxes, fr. chhs. of 

presbytery. 

Worcester, Nis. Two bundles, fr. la. social 

benev se. in Calv. chh. for Rev. J. J. 

Lawrence. 

The following articles are y solicited from 


respectful! 
Manufacturers and uthers. 


Printing paper, to be used in publishing portions of 
the Scriptures, school-books, tracts, &c. ut Bombay, 
and at the Sandwich [slands 

Writing paper, writing books, blank books, quills, 
slates, &c. for ail the s and mission schools; 
especially fur the Sandwich Islands. 

Shoes of a good quality, of ull sizes, for persons of 
both sexes; principally tor the Indian missions. 

Blankets, coverlets, sheets, &c. 

Fulled cloth, and domestic cottons of all kinds. 


isai 








James Gray, Richmond, Va., Treasurer of the 
Central Bourd of Foreign Missions, acknowledges 
the receipt of the following sums, viz. 


Fluvanna, Mrs.‘ ock, 10; Collected by Rev. 
W. J. Armstrong, viz. Alexandiia, 2d 
chh. mon. con. 22,26; asso. (of which to 
constitute Kev. J. Grarr an Honorary 
Member of the Board, 50;) 68,25; Geor; 
Town, Mon. con. in Bridge-st. chh. 18,47; 
contrib. (of which to constitute Rev. J. C. 
Smitn an Honorary Member of the Board, 
50:) 70; Washington city, Ist chh. Sub. 








66.59; dona, 24,64; Miss H. Stebbins, 10; 
L. Voyle, 53 M. B. 2; four members, to 
constitute .JRgunen Post an Hon- 
orary Mem the Hoard, 50; indiv. to 


m H. CampBert an 
Honorary Men of the Board, 100; 2d 
chh. Asso. (of Which to coustitute Rev. 
E. D. SmitH an Honurary Member of the 
Board, 50;) 83,20; F at. presb. chh. to 
constitute Rev. J. Lauriz, V. D. an Hon- 
orary Member of the Board, 50; 4th chh. 
Mon. con. 72,50; Newbern chh. N. C., 
E. H 20; Raleigh, N. C. Mon. con. 45; 
Gloucester, Mrs. L. Davis, 2; 

Peak’s cong. Bedford co. A box, fr. ladies, 


constitute 


724 91 
50 00 


James Adger, Charleston, S. C., Treasurer of the 
Southern Board of Foreign Missions, acknowledges 
the receipt of the following sums, viz. 


Charleston, Rev. Jons A. Mitcue.., which 
constitutes him an Honorary Member of 
the Board, 61,34; mon. con. in 2d presb, 
chh. 41; do in 3d do. 7,50: do. in Cir. cbh. 
13,75; Rev. T. Burst, which constitutes 
him an Honorary Meinber of the Board, 
50; juv. miss. so 104,43; Cheraw, Mon, 
con. in presb. chh. 120; Columbia, (vic, 
of) Miss. so. sab. sch. 1; Roberts’s Meet- 
ing House, ‘oll. 23,12; Good Hope, Coll. 
15; Winsbore’, Mon. con. 43.50; Abbe- 
ville, I. Degernet, 2; Coll. by Rev. Mr. 
Ward, viz. Milledgeville, Chh. 30; Macon, 
Chh. (of which to constitute Rev. Eowin 
Hort and Rev. Joun Stratton Honorary 
Members of the Board, 100;) 140; (olum- 
bus, Chh. 50; Hamilton, Chh 3; Forsyth, 
Chh. 14; Greensboro’, Chh. to constitute 
Rev. Mr. Goutpi ne an Honorary Member 
of the Board, 50; Madison, Chh. 6; Athens, 
Sunday sch. union, 10; Mrs. M. Nason, 5; 
chh. 57; (of which to constitute Rev. Mr, 
Hoyt an Honorary Member of the Board, 
50;) Laurenaville, Chh, 20; less discount 


on Georgia money, 2,88; 864 76 














